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AYARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice^  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill, 

Rapid  Val  ve 

Built  in  three  sizes,  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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A  Iways  Dependable ! 

(1 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

if 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

Ilf 

J 
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GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

JR 
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BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  |  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO„  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


Vi 


eai  Yiner 


The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  of  the  Viner 

DbihllfidcA. .  * 


O  Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every- 
thins  needed  for  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  Furnished. 


IJAMACHEK  Viner  Feeders  with  Distri- 
"  *  butors  are  the  only  feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  large 
foricsful  of  vines,  thus  feeding  the  viner 
more  uniformly.  Steady,  even  feeding  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 

Th  is  steady,  even  feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

iji  /  i/f  »T  V  nf  Viners,  Vtnvr  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distrihutors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


I 


Jiihf  in,  19Sfi 


Constantly  alert  to  the  needs  and  growth  of  its 
customers,  Continental  builds  its  plants  near  the  can¬ 
ning  centers.  By  doing  this,  Continental  is  able  not  only 
to  fill  orders  quicker  and  more  economically,  but  render 
immediate  service  in  any  emergency. 


Mr.  JT.  A.  Hoive — New  England 
Sales  Representative 


Mr.  C.  E.  Pusey — Sales  Representative 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania 


Represenlinjj  the  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  these  men  are  at 


your  service  at  all  times.  No  matter  what  the  problem,  yoiTll  find  them 
only  too  willing  to  offer  friendly  advice  or  expert  assistance. 


OFFICES  IN:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  MONTREAL  *  TORONTO  *  HAVANA  «  AND  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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PLAY  BALL!! — Play  ball  with  your  fellow  canners 
when  they  try  to  do  anything  that  is  intended  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  whole  industry;  lay 
aside  your  petty  jealousies,  and  sectional  prides,  and 
put  your  shoulders  to  the  industry’s  wheels  and  help 
move  it  forward,  as  a  business,  as  a  man.  The  canning 
industry  has  made  enormous  strides  into  popular  favor 
since  this,  your  journal,  first  took  up  cudgels  in  its 
favor,  in  1878,  and  apparently  when  every  other  man 
considered  the  canning  business  an  impossibility  and  a 
certain  ultimate  failure.  But  all  these  strides  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  better  and  larger  production; 
better  methods  of  canning;  better  containers;  better 
sanitary  factory  conditions,  and,  of  course,  better  me¬ 
chanical  salves  to  do  the  work  more  expeditiously,  yes, 
but  particularly  more  uniformly,  and  to  cheapen  the 
costs.  And  you  have  given  the  results  of  all  these  great 
advantages  to  your  consuming  public.  But  the  one 
thing  which  you  have  not  done  is  to  learn  to  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  your  fellow  canner,  as  in 
one  big  family,  each  one  toting  his  full  share  of  the 
load,  but  equally  each  one  jealous  to  defend  his  fellow 
canner  from  abuse  or  imposition,  as  one  would  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  immediate  family.  After  all,  are  you  not 
all  canners,  and  therefore,  all  of  this  one  big  family 
of  canners? 

Examine  into  this  and  you  will  find  that  your 
jealousies  are  not  because  your  fellow  canner  is  the 
Kinged  Tailed  sun-of-a-gun  he  is  pictured  to  you.  You 
know  he  is  the  same  sort  of  fine  fellow  human  as  you 
are  yourself.  Then  how  does  this  bitterness  between 
canners  get  in?  A  bitterness  so  deep  that  it  often 
makes  one  canner  forfeit  all  possibility  of  profit  rather 
than  let  a  fellow  canner  get  the  order;  a  bitterness 
that  makes  you  believe,  and  act  upon,  what  in  your 
:  ane  moments  you  know  to  be  downright  lies?  What 
auses  this?  Could  it  happen  if  you  had  that  degree 
4‘  confidence  in  your  fellow  canners  that  you  expect 
:  aem  to  have  in  you  ?  Of  course  not.  They  would 
'  ever  be  able  to  back  you  down  from  what  you  know 
•)  be  only  a  fair  price  for  your  goods.  You’d  rout  out 
tese  enemies,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  if  you  thought 
our  fellow  canner  had  actually  made  such  a  price, 
nstead  of  cussing  him,  you  would  call  him  up  with  the 
urpose  of  pointing  out  to  him  his  error.  And  through 
uch  action  the  raids,  or  stampedes  of  canned  foods 
rices  would  be  prevented.  As  it  is  they  know  that  you 
ave  no  confidence  in  your  fellow  canners,  that  you  will 
ot  play  ball  with  them,  and  so  they  get  away  with 
'  iieir  market  robberies. 

The  past  year  and  a  half  is  filled  with  sickening 
examples  of  lost  opportunity;  when  instead  it  should 


have  been  the  greatest  period  in  your  business  lives. 
Those  fine  big  packs  of  excellent  quality  could  have 
been  marketed  at  nice  profits,  and  would  have  spread 
the  story  of  canned  foods  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done. 
The  present  situation  proves  that.  Your  goods  were 
right;  the  people  wanted  them  and  would  have  willingly 
paid  you  a  living  profit ;  but  you  were  played  one 
against  the  other,  and  the  goods  taken  away  from  you 
without  profit.  That  is  a  hidious  philosophy  which 
says  that  only  in  a  year  of  crop  calamity  can  the 
canner  expect  to  make  any  money.  How  can  you  make 
any  money  when  you  haven’t  any  goods  to  sell?  You 
are  entitled  to  make  good  money  when  you  pack  fine 
goods,  in  abundant  quantity,  as  you  did  the  past  year 
and  more.  No  other  form  of  food  preservation  could 
possibly  take  the  market  from  you  if  you  played  ball 
together;  stood  as  a  united  industry  fighting  for  your 
common  good. 

There  is  no  finer  bunch  of  humans  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  than  are  to  be  found  in  this  canning  industry, 
but  you  must  change  your  methods,  become  genuine 
business  men  in  the  sale. as  well  as  the  production  of 
your  products.  It  is  possible  to  pack  double  the  great¬ 
est  amounts  of  any  yet  produced,  if  packed  rightly  as 
to  quality,  and  to  sell  always  at  a  profit,  but  strict 
business  methods  will  have  to  be  substituted  for  the 
present  lax-business  methods  of  handing  out  the  goods. 
When  you  begin  to  give  as  much  time  and  study  to  the 
sale  of  your  goods  as  you  do  now  to  their  production 
you  will  find  the  whole  tenor  of  the  industry  change, 
and  you  will  welcome  your  calling,  not  curse  it  as  you 
often  do  now.  That  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  this, 
as  indeed  it  is,  the  greatest  industry  on  earth.  Foods 
are  keystone  in  all  human  endeavors ;  and  canned  foods 
are  the  greatest  blessing  conferred  on  humanity.  You 
ought  to  be  proud  to  play  ball  with  your  fellow  canners. 
This  year  can  be  made  a  banner  year! 

TOMATO  STANDARDS — Tentative  standards  for 
canned  tomatoes  have  been  drawn  up  and  sent  to  every 
canner  in  the  business.  Nevertheless  we  reprint  them 
in  this  issue,  for  your  guidance.  You  are  paid  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  having  these  submitted  for  your  approval, 
and  are  asked  to  point  out  anything  you  may  consider 
wrong,  from  your  experience  as  a  tomato  canner.  They 
want  facts  not  just  opinions,  and  you  must  substan¬ 
tiate  your  claims. 

You  may  depend  upon  it:  they  have  put  much  hard 
study  on  these  standards,  basing  their  actions  on  a 
multitude  of  samples,  to  say  nothing  of  the  opinions 
expressed  at  the  hearings;  and  we  would  remind  you 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  authorities  are  more  anxious 
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to  avoid  tangles,  uncertainties  and  such  than  you  are, 
for  they  have  the  whole  field  of  foods  and  drugs,  etc.,  to 
keep  in  line,  and  the  smoother  the  standards  and  rulings 
work  the  easier  and  better  for  the  enforcement  officers. 
But  above  and  beyond  all  they  want  them  to  be  fair  to 
all,  but  certainly  to  the  vast  majority. 

CAN  SIZES — And  you  are  likewise  asked  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  list  of  standard  can  sizes,  arrived  at  after 
long  study  and  much  consultation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  the  committee  of  the  industry  which 
has  been  working  with  them.  This  entire  list  of  can 
sizes  has  been  laid  before  you,  and  you  are  asked  to 
endorse  them  for  at  least  one  year,  to  see  how  they  will 
work  out  in  actual  practice.  You  have  read  much  about 
this  during  the  past  two  years,  and  it  must  be  obvious 
to  any  canner  that  the  number  of  cans  in  which  canned 
foods  are  offered  to  the  consumers  must  have  some  con¬ 
sideration,  and  that  it  be  held  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  number,  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  sizes  here  agreed  upon  have  been  selected  with 
the  idea  of  suiting  the  canners  first.  Most  of  our 
readers  know  our  position  in  this,  but  that  is  not  the 
question  just  now.  The  one  question  is:  will  the  vast 
majority  of  canners  sign  up,  so  that  these  sizes  will  be 
given  a  real  trial?  From  the  experiences  so  obtained 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  arrive  at  definite  ideas,  and  soon 
we  may  have  the  small,  uniform  number  of  cans  which 
will  best  serve  the  industry  and  the  consumers  who  buy 
the  goods  in  the  cans. 

You  need  not  be  afraid  to  pledge  yourself,  and  you 
ought  to  be  interested  in  the  best  possible  solution  of 
this  question.  This  is  just  another  place  where  you  can 
play  ball  with  your  fellow  canners,  to  your  own  benefit. 

“MR.  JOHN  COST” 

By  Roy  Irons 

Secretary,  Ohio  Canners  Association 

R.  COST,”  “Mr.  Cost,”  please.  Paging  “Mr. 
John  Cost.”  One  can  fancy  that  he  is  attend¬ 
ing  a  large  convention  and  hearing  the  bell 
boy  going  through  the  lobby  paging  “Mr.  Cost.”  “He” 
attends  conventions  and  is  working  “overtime”  with 
you.  “He”  never  sleeps,  but  eats  into  the  vitals  of  your 
business.  For  “Mr.  John  Cost”  occupies  the  most  im¬ 
portant  desk  in  every  business,  whether  large  or  small 
and  all  transactions  pass  through  “his”  hands.  In 
other  words,  nothing  escapes  “his”  critical  “eye.” 
Every  deal  that  is  made,  “Mr.  John  Cost”  is  a  part  of 
it.  It  is  “he”  who  submits  figures  to  the  president  and 
board  of  directors  whereby  they  may  be  able  to  manage 
their  business  in  a  profitable  manner?  “Mr.  John 
Cost”  is  as  cold  blooded  as  a  Wall  Street  banker  and  like 
it  or  not,  “he”  is  with  you  and  torments  you  to  where 
“he”  is  a  sort  of  a  headache.  The  management  or  the 
board  of  directors  may  not  follow  “his”  findings,  never¬ 
theless  “he”  is  a  fixed  member  of  every  organization. 
In  “his”  work,  “Mr.  John  Cost”  has  become  very  much 
discouraged  in  the  last  few  years,  but  “he”  is  a  man 
that  is  not  loafing,  but  is  doing  “his”  best  to  furnish 
data  to  “his”  superiors.  No  one  can  run  a  business 
without  this  man.  However,  if  business  does  not  follow 
“his”  findings,  “he”  is  not  to  blame. 


What  has  been  taking  the  place  in  “Mr.  John  Cost’s” 
findings  in  every  organization  that  has  caused  business 
to  ignore  him?  Several  factors  can  be  sighted.  Some 
of  the  important  ones  are  as  follows:  1.  The  general 
"jittery”  business  conditions  of  the  country.  2.  The 
loss  or  the  lack  of  "confidence”  in  individuals.  3.  Too 
much  dependence  is  put  upon  "hope”  and  not  enough 
on  the  "findings  ”  4.  Too  cussed  many  false  business 
reports  of  this  and  that  about  competitors  until  all 
become  falsely  saturated  and  quit  listening  to  “Mr. 
Cost.”  Others  can  be  named,  but  the  most  important 
of  all  is  that  unless  business  adheres  and  follows  out 
the  recomendations  provided  by  this  man — “his”  work 
is  futile. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  on  account  of  increased 
taxes  and  other  unavoidable  expenses  which  can  be 
classed  as  "must”  expenses,  “he”  will  not  be  able  to 
figure  out  lower  costs  for  any  business  this  year.  Even 
though  you  don’t  like  this  man  “John  Cost”  and  want 
to  fire  him  from  your  organization,  “he”  is  one  bird 
you  can  not  get  rid  of.  So  sit  down  with  “him”  this 
morning  and  listen  to  every  word  “he”  has  to  say  and 
when  your  conference  is  over  and  “he”  has  pointed  out 
in  cold  black  figures — the  actual  cost  of  your  finished 
product,  stick  to  “his”  conclusions  and  mark  up  your 
merchandise  accordingly,  and  you  will  do  away  with 
all  red  ink  in  your  business  and  “he”  will  be  the  best 
“loved”  and  the  best  “paying”  man  in  your  organization. 


SINGLE  STANDARD  FOR  NITROGEN 
GUARANTEES  IN  FERTILIZER  ADOPTED 

HEN  South  Carolina,  this  month,  passed  a  law 
requiring  that  nitrogen-bearing  fertilizers  be 
guaranteed  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  their  nitro¬ 
gen  content  rather  than  their  ammonia  content  it  be¬ 
came  the  forty-seventh  State  to  enact  a  similar  law. 
This  makes  all  the  States  in  the  Union  having  fertilizer 
control  laws  uniform  on  this  point. 

Many  producers  of  raw  materials  carrying  nitrogen 
already  handle  their  transactions  in  terms  of  nitrogen, 
and  practically  all  other  producers  of  nitrogen  carriers 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  carry  on  their  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  on  a  nitrogen  basis  after  June  30. 
The  National  Fertilizer  Association  at  its  convention 
June  7  passed  a  resolution  repeating  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  previous  years  that  this  change  be  made  iri 
terminology. 

The  achievement  of  this  uniformity  of  terms  is  tha 
culmination  of  a  number  of  years’  work  on  the  part  t  f 
agronomists,  agricultural  chemists.  State  officials,  aiv:l 
members  of  the  fertilizer  industry  who  sought  tht 
accuracy  and  simplicity  which  this  regulation  bring 
about. 

Nitrogen  contained  in  fertilizer  materials  is  chem 
cally  combined  in  a  number  of  forms,  and  the  only  cor  - 
mon  denominator  of  all  these  chemical  compounds  i 
the  element  nitrogen.  By  stating  the  nitrogen  conten 
in  terms  of  nitrogen,  no  matter  what  its  source,  the 
dual  statements  of  guarantee  are  eliminated  and  with 
them  much  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 
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Proposed  Revision  U.  $•  Standards  For 

GRADES  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 


STANDARD  OF  IDENTITY  — The  standard  of 
identity  for  canned  tomatoes  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  section  401  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  June  25,  1938,  is 
hereby  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  these  grades. 

GRADES  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES 

U.  S.  GRADE  A  or  U.  S.  FANCY  canned  tomatoes 
are  tomatoes  which  (1)  have  a  drained  weight  of  not 
less  than  66  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  can;  (2)  are 
whole  or  almost  whole;  (3)  are  of  good  red  color; 
(4)  are  practically  free  from  pieces  of  skin  and  core, 
and  (5)  possess  a  normal  tomato  flavor.  None  of  the 
factors  may  score  below  subdivision  A  as  hereinafter 
set  forth. 

U.  S.  GRADE  B  or  U.  S.  EXTRA  STANDARD 
canned  tomatoes  are  tomatoes  which  (1)  have  a 
drained  weight  of  not  less  than  58  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  of  the  can;  (2)  consist  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
large  pieces,  with  or  without  whole  or  almost  whole 
tomatoes;  (3)  are  red  in  color;  (4)  are  reasonably  free 
from  pieces  of  skin,  core  and  unsightly  blemishes ;  and 
(5)  possess  a  normal  tomato  flavor.  None  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  may  score  below  subdivision  B  as  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

U.  S.  GRADE  C  or  U.  S.  STANDARD  canned  toma¬ 
toes  are  tomatoes  which  (1)  have  a  drained  weight  of 
not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  can; 
(2)  consist  of  fairly  large  pieces,  with  or  without  whole 
or  almost  whole  tomatoes;  (3)  are  fairly  red  in  color; 
(4)  are  fairly  free  from  pieces  of  skin,  core  and 
blemishes;  and  (5)  possess  a  normal  tomato  flavor. 
None  of  the  factors  may  score  below  subdivision  C  as 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

SUBSTANDARD  canned  tomatoes  are  tomatoes 
vhich  fall  below  the  requirements  of  the  quality 
standard  promulgated  under  the  terms  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  as  amended,  or 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  June  25, 
1938,  whichever  is  applicable. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

“Normal  canned  tomato  flavor”  means  that  the  product  is 
free  from  objectionable  or  off  flavors  of  all  kinds. 

“Capacity  of  can”  means  the  weight  of  distilled  water  which 
t';e  sealed  container  will  hold  at  68  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

ASCERTAINING  THE  SCORE  FOR  EACH  FACTOR 

These  grades  are  so  drawn  that  the  value  for  each  factor  may 
be  expressed  numerically.  The  maximum  score  that  may  be 
g  ven  for  each  factor  is: 


Points 


I.  DRAINED  WEIGHT .  25 

II.  WHOLENESS  .  '  25 

III.  COLOR  .  25 

IV.  ABSENCE  OF  DEFECTS .  25 

TOTAL  SCORE  .  100 


1.  DRAINED  WEIGHT — The  rating  for  drained  weight 
shall  be  based  on  the  percentage  of  tomato  meat  remaining  on 
the  screen  after  draining  the  sample  for  two  minutes  over  a 
screen  containing  two  meshes  to  the  inch,  the  screen  remaining 
in  a  horizontal  position  throughout  the  draining  of  the  tomatoes. 
The  wire  of  the  screen  is  of  uniform  diameter  of  0.054  inch, 
woven  into  square  meshes  of  uniform  inside  diameter  of  0.446 
inch.  Canned  tomatoes  packed  in  containers  the  contents  of 
which  are  less  than  3  pounds  shall  be  drained  over  a  screen  of 
the  above  description,  8  inches  in  diameter;  if  the  contents  are 
3  pounds  or  more  the  tomatoes  shall  be  drained  over  a  screen  of 
the  above  description,  12  inches  in  diameter. 

(A)  A  score  of  23  points  will  be  given  if  66  to  68  per  cent 
of  the  tomatoes  remain  on  the  screen  after  draining  as 
described  above;  24  points  if  68  to  70  per  cent  remain, 
and  25  points  if  70  per  cent  or  over  remain. 

(B)  A  score  of  19  points  will  be  given  if  58  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  tomatoes  remain  cfn  the  screen  after  draining  as 
described  above;  20  points  if  60  to  62  per  cent  remain, 
21  points  if  62  to  64  per  cent  remain,  and  22  points  if 
64  to  66  per  cent  remain. 

(C)  A  score  of  15  points  will  be  given  if  50  to  52  per  cent 
of  the  tomatoes  remain  on  the  screen  after  draining  as 
described  above;  16  points  if  52  to  54  per  cent  of  the 
tomatoes  remain,  17  points  if  54  to  56  per  cent  remain, 
and  18  points  if  56  to  58  per  cent  remain. 

11.  WHOLENESS. 

(A)  If  the  tomatoes  are  without  exception  whole  or  almost 
whole,  a  score  within  the  range  of  22  to  25  points  will 
be  given.  Tomatoes  are  considered  “whole”  if  each  unit 
consists  of  a  peeled,  cored  tomato  in  which  the  coring  has 
been  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rounded  contour  of 
the  stem  end  is  not  destroyed  and  no  seed  cavity  has  been 
opened  by  trimming. 

Tomatoes  are  considered  “almost  whole”  if  they  may 
be  restored  to  their  original  shape  as  “whole”  tomatoes, 
although  they  may  be  cracked  or  split  somewhat.  When 
drained,  as  described  under  the  factor  of  drained  weight, 
small  pieces  of  “almost  whole”  tomatoes  which  have 
become  separated  from  the  units  and  remain  upon  the 
screen  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  drained  weight 
of  the  tomatoes. 

(B)  If  the  tomatoes  consist  in  whole  or  in  part  of  large  pieces 
with  or  without  whole  or  almost  whole  tomatoes,  a  score 
of  19  to  21  points  will  be  given. 

A  “large  piece”  is  a  piece  weighing  2  ounces  or  more. 
Tomatoes  merit  a  score  of  19  points  when  70  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  material  remaining  on  the  screen  when 
drained,  as  described  under  the  factor  of  drained  weight, 
consists  of  large  pieces  with  or  without  whole  or  almost 
whole  tomatoes.  Scores  of  20  and  21  points  will  be  given 
as  the  percentage  of  tomatoes  or  large  pieces  approaches 
the  minimum  requirement  of  (A)  above. 
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(C)  If  the  tomatoes  consist  of  fairly  lai’ge  pieces,  with  or 
without  whole  or  almost  whole  tomatoes,  a  score  of  15 
to  18  points  will  be  given.  “Fairly  large  pieces”  means 
pieces  which  have  not  passed  through  the  screen  during 
draining,  as  described  under  the  factor  of  drained  weight. 
Tomatoes  will  be  given  a  score  of  15  points  when  50  per 
cent  by  weight  of  the  material  remaining  on  the  screen, 
when  drained,  consists  of  fairly  large  pieces.  Scores  of 
16  to  18  points  will  be  given,  as  the  percentage  of  fairly 
large  pieces  approaches  the  minimum  requirements  of 
(B)  above. 

III.  COLOR. 

(A)  Canned  tomatoes  that  have  a  uniformly  good  red  color 
typical  of  the  variety  may  be  scored  22  to  25  points. 
“Good  red  color”  means  that  the  color  of  the  least  red 
surface  areas  of  the  tomatoes  is  as  red  as  “Tomato 
Red” — Plate  3,  1-12 — of  Maerz  &  Paul’s  “Dictionary  of 
Color.” 

(B)  If  a  good  red  color  predominates  but  a  few  slightly 
undercolored  surface  areas  are  present,  a  score  of  18  to 
21  points  may  be  given.  “Few  undercolored  surface 
areas”  means  that  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
surface  areas  may  show  less  red  than  “Tomato  Red,”  but 
not  less  red  than  that  in  the  color  produced  by  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  Munsell  color  discs,  as  described  in  para¬ 
graph  C. 

(C)  If  red  is  the  predominating  color  but  noticeably  under¬ 
colored  surface  areas  are  present,  a  score  of  15  to  17 
points  may  be  given.  The  minimum  score  of  15  points 
will  be  given  when  the  color  barely  meets  the  following 
test: 

After  draining  the  tomatoes  as  prescribed  under  the 
factor  “Solidity”  cut  out  and  segregate  successively  those 
portions  of  tomatoes  of  least  redness  until  50  per  cent 
of  the  drained  weight  has  been  segregated.  Comminute 
the  segregated  portions  to  a  uniform  mixture  without 
removing  or  breaking  the  seeds.  Fill  the  comminuted 
tomatoes  into  a  black  container  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
one  inch.  Free  the  surface  from  air  bubbles  and  remove 
or  press  below  the  surface  all  visible  seeds.  Compare 
the  color  of  the  mass  in  full  diffused  daylight  or  its 
equivalent  with  the  blended  color  of  combinations  of  the 
following  concentric  Munsell  color  discs  of  equal  diameter 
or  the  color  equivalents  of  such  discs: 

(1)  Red — Munsell  5R  2.6/13  (Glossy  finish) 

(2)  Yellow — Munsell  2.5  YR  5/12  (Glossy  finish) 

(3)  Black — Munsell  N1  (Glossy  finish) 

(4)  Gray — Munsell  N4  (Mat  finish) 

These  discs  arc  so  placed  that  the  area  of  disc  (1)  covers 
one-third  or  more  of  the  circle,  and  the  exposed  area  of 
disc  (2)  does  not  exceed  that  of  disc  (1).  The  exposed 
areas  of  discs  (3)  and  (4)  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  area  of  the  circle  without  I’egard  to  the  exact  exposed 
area  of  each.  The  color  equivalent  to  that  produced  by 
the  spinning  of  the  discs  set  in  the  above  proportions 
approximates  Plate  4,  E  to  F-12  of  Maerz  &  Paul’s 
“Dictionary  of  Color.” 

NOTE:  In  matching  colors  of  tomatoes  with  the 

small  color  areas  of  the  standard  great  care  must  be 
taken.  A  piece  of  the  object  should  be  held  as  closely  to 
the  surface  of  the  standard  as  possible  with  precautions 
against  marring  or  soiling  standard.  The  surfaces  of 
the  object  and  standard  must  be  parallel  to  each  other 
and  illuminated  by  daylight,  preferably  on  a  clear  day 
but  not  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  If  these  com¬ 
parisons  are  made  indoors,  light  from  a  north  window 
is  best.  The  surfaces  of  the  object  and  standard  should 
be  held  so  that  the  uninterrupted  light  strikes  them  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  to  50  degrees. 

IV.  ABSENCE  OF  DEFECTS — This  factor  deals  with  the 
degree  of  care  exercised  in  the  removal  of  extraneous 
material,  skins  of  tomatoes,  core  material  and  tomato 
blemishes,  which  would  ordinarily  be  removed  in  the 
careful  preparation  of  tomatoes  for  culinary  use. 

(A)  If  the  product  is  practically  free  from  defects,  a  score  of 
23  to  25  points  will  be  given. 


“Practically  free”  means  the  total  absence  of  extrane¬ 
ous  material  and  of  blemishes,  and  that  per  pound  of 
contents,  the  total  area  of  skins  does  not  exceed  1/8  of  a 
square  inch,  and  core  material  does  not  exceed  two  grams. 

(B)  If  the  product  is  reasonably  free  from  defects,  a  score  of 
19  to  22  points  will  be  given. 

“Reasonably  free”  means  the  total  absence  of  extrane¬ 
ous  material  and  that  per  pound  of  contents  the  total 
area  of  skins  does  not  exceed  square  inch,  core  ma¬ 
terial  does  not  exceed  6  grams,  and  blemishes  do  not 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  %  square  inch.  A  score  of 
19  points  will  be  given  when  the  requirement  is  barely 
met.  Scores  of  20,  21,  and  22  points  will  be  given  when 
the  product  contains  fewer  defects,  but  more  than  per¬ 
mitted  in  (A)  above. 

(C)  If  the  product  is  fairly  free  from  defects,  a  score  of  15 
to  18  points  will  be  given.  “Fairly  free”  means  the  total 
absence  of  extraneous  material  and  that  per  pound  of 
contents  the  total  area  of  skin  does  not  exceed  one 
square  inch  and  blemishes  do  not  cover  an  area  of  more 
than  one-quarter  square  inch.  Scores  of  16,  17,  and  18 
points  will  be  given  when  the  product  contains  fewer 
defects  than  those  mentioned  but  contain  more  than  per¬ 
mitted  in  (B)  above. 

SCORE  SHEET  FOR  CANNED  TOMATOES 

The  score  sheet  for  canned  tomatoes  in  addition  to  showing 
the  can  size,  can  mark,  label,  net  weight,  vacuum  and  drain 
weight,  will  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant,  the 
name  of  person  submitting  or  drawing  the  samples,  certificate 
number,  lot  or  car  number,  number  of  cases  in  the  lot  and  the 
ny.me  of  the  person  by  whom  graded,  total  score  and  grade,  the 
date  and  the  fee  for  the  service.  The  score  is  determined  from 
the  following  factors  each  having  a  maximum  score  of  25  points : 

I.  DRAINED  WEIGHT— Points  allowable  (A)  23-25;  (B) 
19-22;  (C)  15-18. 

II.  WHOLENESS— Points  allowable  (A)  22-25;  (B)  19-21; 

(C)  15-18. 

III.  COLOR— Points  allowable  (A)  22-25;  (B)  18-21;  (C) 
15-17. 

IV.  ABSENCE  OF  DEFECTS— Points  allowable  (A)  23- 
25;  (B)  19-22;  (C)  15-18. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  FOOD  HANDLERS 

By  Verne  K.  Harvey,  M.D.,  C.P.H.,  Director 

Indimm  State  Board  of  Health 

SEVERAL  questions  regarding  the  examination  of 
food  handlers  have  been  presented  to  us  for 
answer.  It  is  hoped  the  following  questions  and 
answers  will  satisfactorily  give  you  the  interpretation 
of  the  regulations  that  we  believe  should  be  applied. 

Question  1 :  Who  are  required  to  have  food  handlers 
certificates  ? 

Answer:  This  requirement  for  examination  applies 
only  to  those  who  will  actually  be  handling  the  food. 

Question  2:  May  applicants  be  put  to  work  before 
completion  of  the  health  certificate  pending  receipt  of 
reports  on  laboratory  specimens  that  may  have  been 
submitted  ? 

Answer :  This  would  violate  the  spirit  of  the  regu¬ 
lation.  No  food  handler  is  to  work  until  the  certifies 
is  completed. 

Question  3 :  How  extensive  should  this  examination 
be? 

Answer:  The  State  Board  of  Health  asks  merely 
that  the  physician  satisfy  himself  that  the  applicar' 
is  free  from  a  communicable  disease  in  an  infectious 
state. 
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Question  4 :  Should  blood  tests  for  syphilis  be  per¬ 
formed  on  each  patient? 

Answer :  A  physician  may  feel  that  in  order  to  ex¬ 
clude  syphilis  in  the  infectious  stage  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  blood  test  made.  However,  this  is  not 
required  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  each  patient, 
but  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  physician.  Some 
local  health  boards  in  the  State,  however,  do  make  this 
blood  test  on  each  patient  a  requirement  and  where 
that  is  the  case,  it  must  be  complied  with. 

Question  5:  Who  should  pay  for  the  serological 
tests  ? 

Answer:  When  the  applicant  is  able  to  afford  a 
blood  examination,  it  should  be  done  in  a  private 
laboratory.  If  the  examining  physician  believes  the 
applicant  financially  unable  to  pay  for  the  test,  it  will 
be  done  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  Laboratory  free 
of  charge. 

Question  6:  Should  an  applicant  with  a  positive 
blood  test  be  excluded  from  employment? 

Answer:  A  positive  blood  test  does  not  mean  the 
applicant  has  syphilis  in  an  infectious  state.  Only  a 
physician  can  interpret  this  blood  test,  and  it  is  up  to 
him  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  positive  test  means 
the  applicant  has  syphilis  in  a  stage  that  it  might  be 
communicated  to  others.  Infectiousness  is  the  criterion 
to  be  applied  in  deciding  whether  a  person  should  be 
denied  employment,  rather  than  mere  presence  of  a 
positive  blood  test. 

Question  7 :  Where  may  the  blank  health  certificates 
for  food  handlers  be  obtained? 

Answer :  These  blank  certificates  should  be  obtained 
from  the  County  or  City  Health  Officer,  both  of  whom 
should  have  a  supply  on  hand. 

Question  8:  Who  may  make  the  physical  examina¬ 
tions  of  food  handlers? 

Answer:  Any  legally  qualified  and  licensed  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  patient’s  choice. 

Question  9:  What  charge  should  be  made  for  the 
examination? 

Answer:  The  fee  for  the  examination  is  purely  a 
matter  to  be  decided  between  the  physician  and  the 
patient. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  other  questions  you  may  have  concerning 
ihis  certification  of  food  handlers. 

[Note:  Indiana  is  setting  a  fast  pace  for  all  other 
canning  States,  as  the  above  shows.  Editor.] 

CANNERY  SIGNS  C.I.O.  CONTRACT 

WHAT  probably  is  the  first  union  agreement 
covering  cannery  workers  in  western  New  York 
State  has  been  signed  by  the  Silver  Creek  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  N.  B.  Pratt,  president  of  the  company  has 
announced.  The  contract  provides  for  increases  in 
wages  of  250  employes  until  May  1,  1940,  and  was  an¬ 
nounced  jointly  by  Pratt  and  John  Hess,  organizer  for 
the  Cannery  Workers’  Union,  (C.  I.  0.).  Under  terms 
of  the  contract,  women’s  wages  were  increased  from 
171/2  cents  an  hour  to  25  cents,  and  men’s  wages  from 
40  cents  and  45  cents  to  50  cents  per  hour. 


An  Inexpensive  Way  of  Moving  Tomatoes 

AMERICAN 
CHOPPER 
PUMP 
UNITS 

Consisting  of  Chopper, 

Tank,  Pump,  Spiral  Feed 
into  Pump. 

FOR  TOMATO  JUICE  and  PULP  LI^ES 

A  more  sanitary  and  less  expensive  method  of  moving  chopped  to¬ 
matoes.  Designed  for  use  on  juice,  pulp  or  ketchup  line  or  removing 
waste.  It  will  pay  to  investigate  the  many  advantages  and  econ¬ 
omies  of  an  American  Chopper  Pump  Unit. 

SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  ACP-1  AND  PRICES: 

ChlsfioInfUifJepCo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  PALLS.  ONT.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
134  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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THE  PICTURE  HAS  CHANGED 

By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS^^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


CONNIE  MACK  may  be  the  miracle  man  of  base¬ 
ball  but  in  the  canning  trade  today,  find  any 
canner  whose  crops  have  withstood  too  cold 
weather  early  in  the  Spring,  drought,  floods  and  now 
August  humidity  in  early  July,  and  find  him  making  a 
pack  of  quality  on  a  profitable  basis,  and  you  will  find  a 
miracle  man  in  the  canned  food  industry.  Overnight 
the  whole  situation  changed,  the  pressing  need  for  dis¬ 
posal  of  surpluses  was  met  in  a  period  of  less  than  ten 
days,  and  still  the  trade  is  taking  count  of  casualties 
and  fearing  to  predict  the  future.  Never  have  we  come 
for  a  long  time  so  close  to  seeing  three  major  com¬ 
modities  in  cans,  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes,  shrink  in 
prospective  to  mere  shadows  of  what  was  forecast  early 
in  the  season.  It’s  time  for  all  of  us  to  take  count  of 
our  blessings! 

Probably  not  the  least  of  these  by  any  means  is  the 
fact  buyers  as  a  whole  have  been  so  reluctant  to  place 
contracts  for  future  delivery  that  canners  do  not  face 
now  the  prospect  of  radically  curtailed  shipments 
against  future  commitments.  How  about  the  buyers, 
however,  and  the  consumers  who  after  all  determine 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  a  successful  season  and 
a  continuity  of  demand  that  will  enable  us  to  stay  in 
business  year  after  year?  How  about  the  value  in 
established  brands  that  time  and  again  have  weathered 
stress  and  storm  to  finally  entrench  themselves  in  the 
minds  of  careful  housewives  who  shop  for  canned  food 
with  judgment  and  understanding?  Will  they  survive 
the  losses  we  face  and  remain  as  solidly  as  ever  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  accustomed  to  demand  the  best,  and 
get  it,  in  canned  foods  at  reasonable  prices?  The 
chances  are  that  they  will.  However,  some  canners 
are  in  a  better  position  than  others  to  confidently 
assume  this  will  be  the  case. 

Once  in  a  while  this  column  has  suggested  elastic 
but  close  relations  between  seller  and  buyer.  Readers 
will  recall  I  have  often  advocated  that  the  canner 
anxious  to  preserve  all  possible  customer  goodwill 
do  so  by  causing  his  trade  to  look  first  to  him  as  their 
principal  source  of  supply  for  those  commodities  which 
he  packs.  Wherever  you  find  such  relations  today  you 
will  find  canners  and  buyers  alike  who  face  the  future 
with  confidence. 

Between  packs  every  canner,  even  those  putting  out 
a  full  line,  has  a  chance  to  visit  his  brokers  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  Let’s  go  with  one  on  a  few  days  trip  and  sit 
by  the  desks  as  he  interviews  his  customers.  I  can 
imagine  his  call  on  a  jobber,  well  established  financially, 
with  ample  warehouse  space  who  has  always  been  will¬ 
ing  to  buy  here,  there  and  everywhere  when  “good 
buys”  presented  themselves.  One,  too,  who  has  always 
taken  every  advantage  of  untoward  weather  conditions 
to  get  the  last  drop  of  profit  from  his  purchases.  If 


our  friend  with  whom  we  are  making  the  trip  has  read 
the  trade  papers,  if  he  has  lost  several  hundred  acres 
of  corn  from  an  acreage  already  well  reduced,  he  has 
already  withdrawn  from  the  market.  He  is  making  no 
quotations  or  commitments  until  his  pack,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  in  the  can.  The  conversation  starts,  the 
buyer  is  quite  willing  to  talk  business  but  scoffs  at  tales 
of  drastically  reduced  prospects  for  major  crops.  Well 
he  may,  but  if  our  canning  friend  is  wise  in  his  day 
and  generation  he  will  conclude  his  visit  without  com¬ 
mitting  himself  to  any  contract. 

We’ll  go  with  our  canner  to  another  buyer  with  whom 
he  arranged  several  years  ago,  to  act  as  that  buyer’s 
particular  source  of  supply  for  several  thousand  cases 
of  corn.  The  buyer  in  this  case  sympathizes  with  the 
canner,  but  is  reassured  in  turn,  that,  because  no 
futures  have  been  booked  to  speak  of,  that  supplies 
will  be  forthcoming  for  regular  customers  at  prices 
just  about  covering  the  cost  of  production.  Our  buyer 
in  this  case  thanks  his  lucky  star  for  the  day  when  he 
entered  into  an  arrangement  that  practically  guaran¬ 
tees  his  supplies,  while  others  are  searching  every¬ 
where  without  success  for  stocks  with  which  to  start 
the  Fall  shipping  season  to  retailers. 

It  is  all  so  beautifully  simple  I  wonder  why  more 
canners  have  not  tried  harder  in  the  past  to  establish 
themselves  on  such  a  basis  with  more  distributors.  I 
know  positive  savings  in  the  wholesale  operation  of  a 
canned  foods  department  may  be  effected  by  any  whole¬ 
saler  who  will  enter  into  such  an  arrangement.  Savings 
up  to  seven  and  nine  per  cent  as  against  the  old  practice 
of  buying  where  the  buy  looks  best!  On  the  other 
hand,  canners  with  enough  of  such  connections  are 
content  at  all  times  to  let  markets  take  their  natural 
courses,  confident  their  packs  will  move  out  in  due  time 
at  fair  market  prices. 

The  canner  today  who  must  look  most  carefully  to 
his  future  is  the  canner  just  establishing  his  factory 
label.  Mark  my  words,  before  this  Summer  and  Fall 
pass,  private  label  buyers  will  be  offering  premiums  for 
goods  with  which  to  take  care  of  their  trade.  Bonus 
after  bonus  must  be  turned  down  by  canners  who  want 
to  get  another  rung  up  the  ladder  of  factory  label  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  shortage  of  crops  will  prove  a  God¬ 
send  to  every  canner  who  wants  to  acquaint  more  con¬ 
sumers  with  the  quality  he  packs  under  his  own  label. 
Housewives  will  be  as  willing  this  Fall  as  ever  to  buy 
food  in  cans.  Precious  little  difference  will  it  make  to 
them  whether  or  not  the  goods  are  under  the  jobber’s 
label  they  have  known  for  some  time  or  packed  under  a 
factory  label  carrying  the  name  and  guarantee  of  the 
canner  who  packed  the  goods,  as  long  as  the  quality  is 
in  the  can  at  a  fair  price.  To  get  this  increased  dis¬ 
tribution,  let  your  brokers  know  you  have  goods  for 
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sale  under  your  own  labels,  if  and  when  your  pack  is 
completed  or  you  can  at  least  see  your  way  clearly  to 
contracting  for  Fall  shipment  or  spot  delivery  from 
new  pack. 

Look  out  for  the  still  small  voice  that  will  whisper 
about  how  solidly  you  can  get  into  the  good  graces  of 
some  buyer  short  in  supplies  from  his  regular  source 
of  supply,  and  who  will  pay  you  a  bonus  above  the 
market  if  you  will  take  the  place,  just  this  once,  of  the 
canner  who  is  unable  to  deliver.  Memories  are  short, 
remember  the  old  song  about  “When  the  devil  was 
sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be,  when  the  devil  got 
well,  a  devil  a  monk  was  he !”  Take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  your  factory 
brands.  But,  when  you  do  sell  them  to  a  customer  not 
on  your  regular  list,  go  only  as  far  as  you  think  you 
can  and  still  be  able  to  take  care  of  that  customers’ 
requirements  year  after  year.  I  know  it’s  a  gamble, 

I  have  just  pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  buyer  forgetting 
you  next  season  when  everything  looks  rosy  again,  but 
you  haven’t  been  in  the  canning  business  all  these  years 
without  learning  to  judge  pretty  closely  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  buyer  coming  back  to  you  next  Fall. 
Insure  this  as  far  as  possible  by  the  delivery  of  goods 
of  such  quality  that  the  buyer  cannot  afford  not  to 
come  back. 

The  chief  objection  w’e  hear  all  the  time  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  factory  labels  is  that  such  an  attempt  will 
cost  money,  will  call  for  sales  work  and  advertising 
expense.  This  year  the  rules  will  be  changed  a  little, 
and  fortunate  canners  will  introduce  their  factory  label 
in  many  markets  where  private  label  jobbers  will  fall 
short  of  caring  for  the  demand  they  have  created. 
That  is,  they  will  fall  short  unless  canners  continue 
following  the  same  shortsighted  policies  of  past  years. 
These  introductory  sales  can  be  made  without  benefit 
of  advertising  and  sales  work,  but  if  something  can  be 
worked  out  that  will  help  your  newly  found  distributors 
to  more  quickly  acquaint  consumers  with  the  value  in 
your  brands,  so  much  the  better.  Certainly  you  have 
a  chance  now  for  adding  a  little  something  to  your  ask¬ 
ing  price  that  you  have  not  had  for  years.  You  face 
a  demand  from  buyers  that  will  increase  as  months 
pass. 

If  your  brokerage  representation  has  retail  men 
available  utilize  them  for  the  display  of  your  merchan¬ 
dise  on  arrival.  Put  a  little  something  into  the  pot  for 
prizes  to  be  given  to  those  stores  displaying  the  most 
merchandise  in  a  given  class  range,  that  is,  give  a  prize 
in  each  market  for  the  store  doing  less  than  five 
hundred  weekly  that  makes  the  best  window  display 
from  three  cases  of  your  brands.  Give  another  prize 
to  that  store  making  the  best  display  from  five  cases  of 
your  goods  and  doing  a  business  of  from  five  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  a  week.  And  give  a  third  prize  to  the 
store  displaying  over  ten  cases  of  your  goods  and  doing 
0  er  a  thousand  dollars  a  week  business.  If  you  want 
to  spend  a  little  money  in  advertising  your  goods  for 
your  new  distributors,  if  they  are  sponsoring  co-opera- 
ti  'e  advertising  groups,  pay  for  co-operative  advertis- 
irg.  If  some  local  radio  station  has  on  a  good  program 
ct  trying  spot  announcements,  buy  a  schedule  of  these 
for  a  few  weeks.  Support  your  new  distributors  if 
you  can. 
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HEAD  E  SHOULDERS  ABOVE 


Quality  and  value  have  long  established  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation  as  being  fore¬ 
most  in  the  canning  industry.  We  are  proud  of 
this  respect  and  confidence  and  shall  continue  to 
exert  every  effort  to  merit  them  even  in  greater 
measure. 


SUPER  HUSKER 


The  fastest,  most  efficient  green-com 
husking  machine  built.  Husks  two 
tons  of  com  every  hour.  Doubles  the 
capacity  of  your  plant  without  in¬ 
creasing  floor  space;  each  Super 


Husker  may  be  installed  in  the  same 
spot  and  will  take  up  no  more  floor 
space  than  now  occupied  by  a  single 
husker.  Mail  coupon  for  complete 
details. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HO 

Please  send 

Q  Full  details  of  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 
□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS* 


TOMATOES 

EATON,  IND.,  July  5th,  1939 — Contract  acreage  70  per  cent  of 
1938.  Condition  95  per  cent  normal. 

DUNREITH,  IND.,  July  5th,  1939 — Acreage  contracted  55  per 
cent  of  1938.  Condition  normal. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  July  5th,  1939 — Crops  look  very  good  in  this 
section.  Acreage  set  is  about  25  per  cent  short  of  1938  planting. 
Parts  of  some  fields  damaged  by  late  heavy  rains. 

HARLAN,  loW'A,  July  1st,  1939 — Condition  dry  and  hot  when 
transplanting.  Fair  stand,  outlook  favorable. 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  July  3rd,  1939 — Very  small  acreage  of  early 
plantings  in  this  section.  Later  crop  looking  fine,  acreage  short 
by  20  per  cent  of  last  season. 

DEFIANCE,  OHIO,  June  30th,  1939 — Crop  in  this  vicinity  is  look¬ 
ing  fairly  good,  the  late  settings  are  coming  on  quite  well  and 
the  excessive  rains  have  caused  some  injury.  The  acreage  has 
been  reduced  a  little.  One  plant,  we  understand,  is  not  operating 
this  year  in  this  locality.  We  are  looking  for  just  about  an' 
average  crop. 

LUCKY,  PA.,  July  1st,  1939 — Have  only  planted  50  acres  or  60 
per  cent  of  what  we  generally  pack.  Stand  not  so  good. 

PULASKI,  TENN.,  July  3rd,  1939 — Acreage  this  year  550  acres, 
last  year  1,000  acres.  Constant  rains  have  shortened  prospective 
yield  on  acreage.  Expect  to  pack  about  50  per  cent  of  last  year. 

CROSS  JUNCTION,  VA.,  July  3rd,  1939 — Season  at  present  is 
OK  and  crop  otf  with  a  good  start.  Have  45  acres  contracted 
for  this  season  against  65  acres  in  1938. 

LOWRY,  VA.,  July  1st,  1939 — Crop  poor,  shortage  of  plants, 
drought,  black  stem  rot,  etc. 

LOWRY,  VA.,  July  1st,  1939 — Condition  very  bad.  Plant  failure 
about  10  per  cent,  black  stem  rot  killing  part  of  what  was 
planted.  At  present  time  outlook  is  very  poor. 

CORN 

FKINCEVILLE,  ILL.,  June  29th,  1939 — Sweet:  Aci’eage  is  still 
looking  very  good  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  really  had 
too  much  rain  in  this  section  during  the  past  two  weeks.  Would 
say  that  prospects  are  better  than  normal. 

GILMAN,  IOWA,  July  1st,  1939 — Not  quite  as  much  aci’eage  as 
last  season.  All  planted  by  July  1st  and  doing  very  good.  About 
15  days  ahead  of  last  year. 

HARLAN,  IOWA,  July  1st,  1939 — Not  much  acreage  this  year. 
Extremely  dry  up  into  June,  good  moisture  now.  Outlook  good. 

DEXTER,  MAINE,  June  29th,  1939 — Crop  planted  late,  growing 
slowly. 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  July  3rd,  1939 — Very  poor  stand  in  some  fields, 
due  to  dry  weather  at  planting  time.  Later  plantings  looking 
much  better,  85  per  cent. 

FAYETTE,  OHIO,  July  1st,  1939 — Acreage  50  per  cent  less  than 
last  year.  Crop  planted  about  June  1st.  Prospective  yield  on 
crop  planted  is  about  100  per  cent  at  the  present  time. 


*Canners  or  their  fieldmen  are  urged  to  make  frequent  reports 
on.  the  condition  of  their  crops  to  keep  this  column  up  to  the 
minute.  Address  your  communications  to 
THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LUCKY,  PA.,  July  1st,  1939 — Evergreen:  Acreage  same  as  last 
year.  Stand  on  fields  about  75  per  cent,  growing  condition 
normal. 

BEANS 

DEXTER,  MAINE,  June  29th,  1939 — Crop  planted  late.  Stand 
75  per  cent. 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  July  3rd,  1939 — Snap:  Just  starting  to  pick  the 
first  planting.  Crop  20  per  cent  short  due  to  reduced  acreage. 

PULASKI,  TENN.,  July  3rd,  1939 — Green:  Not  contracting  any 
acreage.  Had  100  acres  last  year. 

FRUITS 

SPRINGBROOK,  ORE.,  June  27th,  1939 — Cherries:  Royal  Annes, 
Bing  and  Lamberts:  Acreage  same  as  last  year,  crop  10  per  cent 
greater  than  normal.  Rain  damage  15  per  cent  on  Royal  Annes, 
25  per  cent  on  Bings. 

SPRINGBROOK,  ORE.,  June  27th,  1939 — Pears:  Acreage  same, 
yield  10  per  cent  greater  than  normal. 

SPRINGBROOK,  ORE.,  June  27th,  1939 — Prunes:  Acreage  same, 
yield  15  per  cent  over  normal. 

SPRINGBROOK,  ORE.,  June  27th,  1939 — Raspberries:  Red  and 
Black:  Acreage  same  as  1938  set  lighter  by  20  per  cent,  yield 
in  tons  about  10  per  cent  less  than  normal.  The  yield  is  not  as 
much  below  normal  as  the  set  of  fruit  might  indicate  due  to 
better  size  of  fruit.  Youngberries,  Brysonberries,  Loganberries 
same  acreage,  yield  normal. 

MCALLEN,  TEXAS,  June  29th,  1939 — Grapefruit:  It  is  still  too 
early  for  an  accurate  crop  forecast;  however,  the  first  U.  S.  D.  A. 
report  shows  crops  of  64  per  cent  of  normal  as  against  78  per 
cent  of  normal  last  year. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

UNDERW’OOD,  IND.,  July  5th,  1939 — Pumpkin:  Usual  acreage 
planted  this  year.  Outlook  favorable  at  this  time,  but  yet  too 
early  for  crop  prediction. 

DEXTER,  MAINE,  June  29th,  1939 — Peas:  Crop  looking  generally 
good. 

PEA  PROGRESS  IN  WISCONSIN 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  July  3,  1939. 

WARM  weather  has  increased  some  yields  of 
later  Alaskas  with  some  decrease  in  quality. 
Several  plants  in  eastern  part  of  state  report 
daily  yields  toward  the  end  of  the  week  up  to  100  cases 
per  acre  and  over.  These  plants  may  bring  their  own 
average  yields  up  to  80  cases  but  probably  will  not 
bring  the  state  average  above  65  cases. 

Sweets  throughout  the  state  are  now  in  need  of  rain 
and  in  some  sections  have  already  been  damaged  to  a 
considerable  extent.  First  report  we  have  on  Prefec- 
tion  yields  in  south-central  part  of  the  state  indicates 
about  90  cases  per  acre,  but  other  canners  expect 
yields  closer  to  70  cases.  Although  a  number  of 
canners  are  treating  for  aphis,  infestation  is  spotted 
and  constitutes  no  general  threat.  However,  a  fungus 
disease  is  appearing  on  sweets  causing  pods  to  curl 
and  not  fill.  This  seems  to  be  rather  a  new  disease 
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evidenced  by  a  brown  speckling  on  stems,  leaves  and 
pods,  and  has  perhaps  been  confused  with  aphis  damage 
05  leaf  spot  blight.  Extent  of  this  disease  and  degree 
of  injury  to  yields  are  still  unknown. 

*  IK  * 

The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago, 
handed  down  a  decision  June  30th,  on  the  appeal  taken 
by  Agicide,  holding  invalid  the  Dennis  patents  on  the 
use  of  cube  as  an  insecticide.  All  three  judges  concur¬ 
red  in  the  decision  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  invention 
and  two  of  the  judges  held  further  the  manufacture 
and  use  was  not  even  subject  to  patent.  The  Court 
found  also  that  there  had  been  no  infringement  because 
Agicide  obtained  its  rotenone  from  sources  other  than 
cube.  Not  withstanding  its  victory  in  this  lawsuit, 
Agicide  Laboratories  advise  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  use  cube  in  the  future  because  recent  research 
has  indicated  that  other  materials  are  better  sources 
for  rotenone  and  related  extractives. 

Marvin  P.  Verhulst 
Executive  Secretary 

A  GOOD  SUGGESTION 

Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  June  16,  1939. 

(Copy  to  The  Canning  Trade) 
AIR  MAIL 

Mr.  Frank  Gorrell, 

National  Canners  Assn., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Frank : 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the 
courtesy  and  hospitality  which  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  your  organization  extended  to  me  during 
my  visit  at  your  office. 

You  recall,  I  was  accompanied  by  Stanley  Jones  of 
the  Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  Stanley  has 
been  a  food  broker  for  many  years,  and  he  had  no  idea 
how  extensive  and  large  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  really  was.  He  was  just  astounded  as  we  walked 
fiom  office  to  office  and  met  various  members  of  your 
personnel.  He  was  impressed  with  the  great  interest 
that  everyone  of  them  took  in  his  work.  All  of  this 
certainly  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
Stanley,  and  I’m  sure  he  will  now  have  a  much  greater 
a]' predation  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

rhis  all  reminds  me  of  a  very  interesting  article 
th  t  Mr.  Judge  had  in  his  publication  last  week.  He 
said  that  if  only  more  people  knew  of  the  splendid  work 
0!  the  National  Canners,  they  would  appreciate  this 
la :  ge  organization. 

Vnd  that  brings  to  my  mind  this  one  thought.  We, 
a  individual  canners,  should  try  on  every  possible 
0  lortunity  to  bring  other  agencies  to  the  National 
C  mers  headquarters.  Such  as  our  brokers,  our  whole- 
s;  It;  grocers  and  distributors  and  get  them  acquainted 
V  h  the  Association.  Undoubtedly  they  will  then  have 
a  nuch  deeper  and  sympathetic  feeling  towards  those 
c;  iners  who  are  supporting  this  Association,  and  in- 
d'  ectly  they  too  are  being  served  by  this  membership. 

Yours  very  truly, 

OCONOMOWOC  CANNING  CO., 

J.  B.  Weix. 


PROVED 


Indiana  Juice  Extractor 


for  Dependability,  Great  Capacity,  High 
Quality  and  Lower  Production  Costs 


#  Many  of  the  famous  brands  of  tomato  products  are  produced 
on  Lanssenkamp  Units.  Langsenkamp  design  and  construction 
easily  meets  the  requirements  of  the  highly  trained  engineering 
staffs  of  great  organizations.  Langsenkamp  equipment  perfor¬ 
mance  meets  the  requirements  of  their  operating  staffs.  In  hund¬ 
reds  of  smaller  plants  throughout  the  country,  operating  to  high 
standards  of  efficiency  and  quality,  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is 
also  the  choice.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  possesses  those  extra 
values  in  dependability  and  performance  that  make  it  easily  the 
most  satisfactory  and  the  most  economical. 

Complete  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products 

A  complete  line.  Everything  in  the  way  of  major  units  and 
several  exclusive,  desirable  specialties.  Langsenkamp  Equipment 
SAVES  PROFITS  and  more  than  pays  for  itself  in  extra  advant¬ 
ages. 


E-Z-Adjust  Pulper 


Standard  Pulper 


Paddle  Finisher 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulare 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


The  HAYNIE 


TOMATO  SCALOER 


The  moot  practical  Hot 
W ater  Scalder  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 


Write  for  circular s. 


A.fjr .U  OBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Am  Am  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 
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INDIANA  TOMATO  TECHNICIANS  AT  WORK 


GRAMS  of 


INDIANA  TECHNICIANS’  SCHOOL  BIG  SUCCESS 

Twenty-four  students  representing  eighteen  canning  firms 
from  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
attended  the  Indiana  Canners  Technician  School  held  at  Purdue 
University,  June  14th  to  the  30th,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Indiana  Canners  Association  and  Purdue  University  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Canners  Association  assisted  by 
American  Can  Company  and  Continental  Can  Company.  This 
year’s  school  is  considered  the  finest  yet  held. 

SHUTTLEWORTH  GETS  CLEAR  TITLE 

The  recently  announced  sale  of  the  cannery  at  Warren  Indiana, 
to  the  Frazer  Trucking  and  Warehouse  Corporation,  was  to 
clear  title  to  effect  the  sale  between  Frazer  Trucking  and 
Warehouse  Corporation  and  C.  A.  Shuttleworth,  as  per  pur¬ 
chase  contract  of  February  1st,  1938.  A  warranty  deed  was 
made  to  Shuttleworth  on  May  25th,  1939.  The  plant  was 
operated  by  Shuttleworth  in  1938  for  the  packing  of  tomatoes 
and  tomato  products  and  the  business  is  being  continued  this 
year  under  the  name  of  the  Salamonie  Packing  Company. 

MOVE  OFFICES 

Mailliard  and  Schmiedell,  for  years  located  at  203  California 
St.,  San  Francisco,  California,  have  moved  to  the  Hind  Building, 
230  California  St.  The  firm  carries  on  an  importing  and 
exporting  business. 

OLIVE  CROP  ABOUT  ONE-HALF  OF  LAST  YEAR 

Careful  estimates  place  the  1939  California  Olive  Crop  at 
20,000  tons,  which  represent  about  50  per  cent  of  the  1938 
production. 

VINCENT  APPOINTED  TO  ISSUE  LEARNERS  CERTIFICATES 

Merle  D.  Vincent  has  been  appointed  authorized  representa¬ 
tive,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  grant  or  deny  applications 
for  special  certificates  for  the  employment  of  learners,  by 
Elmer  F.  Andrews,  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 


INTEREST 


S.  H.  BARSOOM  DEAD 

Stephen  H.  Barsoom,  President  of  the  Ensher,  Alexander  & 
Barsoom  Asparagus  Association,  growers,  shippers  and  canners 
of  asparagus,  with  headquarters  at  Sacramento,  California, 
passed  away  late  in  June. 

ADDITION  PLANNED 

A  large  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  plant  of  John  Morral  & 
Company,  Topeka,  Kan.sas,  which  will  house  the  canning,  saus¬ 
age,  lard  refining  and  other  manufacturing  departments. 

PURCHASE  FISH  CANNERY 

The  South  Pacific  Canning  Company,  recently  incorporated 
in  Nevada,  has  purchased  the  San  Carlos  Canning  Company, 
fish  canners  of  543  Pico  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  California. 

DR.  SKINNER  NAMED  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF 

Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  for  the  past  35  years  associated  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  entering  the  service  as  a 
chemist  in  1904,  has  been  appointed  Associate  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  Dr.  Henry 
G.  Knight,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  announced  as  of  July  1st. 

TUNA  PRICE 

West  Coast  fish  packers  are  offering  on  opening  price  of  AVs 
cents  a  pound  for  Albacore  tuna  fish  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Fisher¬ 
men’s  Union.  The  Union  is  asking  8  cents  a  pound  or  $160.00 
a  ton.  The  opening  price  last  year  was  5  cents  a  pound 
dropping  to  414  cents  later  in  the  season. 

SALMON  INDUSTRY  BEGINS  CAMPAIGN 

During  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  the 
leading  women’s  magazines  will  carry  the  salmon  story  into 
the  homes  and  convey  the  news  of  how  canned  salmon  helps 
housewives  prepare  attractive  meals  with  but  little  warm  wea¬ 
ther  effort.  Attractive  store  posters  will  tie  in  with  this  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  the  retail  grocery  outlets.  These  posters, 
full  color  photographs  of  salmon  dishes  as  specials  for  summer 
are  being  offered  free  to  retailers  by  the  canned  salmon 
industry. 
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MOVE  INTO  NEW  QUARTERS 

A  new  and  up-to-date  factory  is  about  ready  for  occupancy 
of  the  Emm  an  Cee  Company,  Chicago  canners  of  Italian  foods. 

KRAUT  PACKERS  ATTENTION 

Roy  Irons  reminds  that  President  R.  E.  Duncan  has  called 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Association 
on  Wednesday,  July  12th,  at  the  Hotel  Reiger,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
at  ten  o’clock.  The  annual  golf  tournament  will  be  held  at 
the  Plum  Brook  Country  Club,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday, 
July  11th.  All  golfers  and  would  be  golfers  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 

R.  S.  CASTLE  CANNERY  EXECUTIVE  DEAD 

Richard  Snow  Castle,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  United  Packing  Corporation,  Oakland,  California,  passed 
away  in  a  Berkeley  Hospital,  June  28th,  following  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  at  Danville.  He  was  driving  to  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  to  join  his  wife  and  two  children  when  the  accident 
occurred.  Mr.  Castle  was  born  in  Seattle  36  years  ago  and 
at  the  age  of  16  joined  the  Forest  Service  and  went  to  Alaska. 
Four  years  later  he  came  to  San  Francisco  and  formed  his 
first  connection  with  the  canning  industry  by  joining  the  sales 
staff  of  F.  M.  Ball  &  Co.  In  1931  he  associated  himself  with 
Norman  L.  Waggoner,  Inc.,  canned  foods  distributors.  Four 
years  later  he  was  made  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  United  Packing  Corporation.  With  the  formation  of 
the  Canning  Industry  Board,  San  Francisco,  he  was  made  a 
director.  At  the  funeral,  both  active  and  honorary  pallbearers 
were  made  up  largely  of  associates  in  the  canning  industry. 

O’NEIL  APPOINTED  BY  LINK-BELT 

Frank  S.  O’Neil  for  the  past  33  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
Link-Belt  Company,  has  been  appointed  General  Manager  of 
the  Company’s  Indianapolis  plants. 

NEW  ADDITION  ABOUT  READY 

Work  is  nearing  completion  on  the  large  addition  to  the 
Schuckl  cannery  at  Sunnyvale,  California,  being  made  for 
the  purpose  of  packing  soups,  and  which  will  be  operated  by 
the  Sunnyvale  Packing  Company,  a  subsidiary.  This  concern 
maintains  a  booth  in  the  Palace  of  Foods  and  Beverages  at  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  where  hot  soups  are 
served  to  waiting  throngs  at  5  cents  a  service.  A  large  market 
for  the  soups  is  being  developed  in  advance  of  the  completion 
of  the  plant. 

DORCAN-McPHILLIPS  PACKING  CORPORATION  QUITS  BUSINESS 

Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation,  one  of  the  largest 
canners  of  sea  food  and  vegetables  in  the  South,  is  going  out 
of  business  according  to  word  received.  A.  P.  Dorgan,  Jr., 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  newly  formed  Dorgan  Packing 
Corporation  and  will  operate  the  vegetable  canning  plant  at 
Columbia,  Mississippi,  one  of  the  four  formerly  operated  by 
Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation.  Frank  C.  Gough, 
formerly  a  produce  broker  in  New  Orleans,  has  been  made 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  new  company. 

WEST  COAST  NOTES 

Charles  Robertson  has  become  owner  of  the  Escalon  Cannery, 
Escalon,  California,  and  will  operate  this  as  Modern  Packers. 
V.  ChrLstensen  and  associates  of  Avila,  California,  plan  the 
erection  of  a  fish  cannery  at  Port  San  Luis.  George  R.  Barker 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Banning  Canning  Company, 
Banning,  California. 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL  MOVES  NEW  ENGLAND  OFFICES 

The  sales  office  of  the  Crosse  &  Blackwell  Company  has 
lieen  moved  into  new  and  larger  quarters  at  410  Washington 
Street,  Brookline,  Mass.,  under  the  management  of  H.  C.  Delano 
formerly  of  the  Company’s  New  York  office. 

OLIVE  PACKERS  FILE  CORPORATE  STATEMENT 

At  San  Diego,  California,  a  statement  has  been  filed  to 
indicate  that  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Gifford  &  Sons,  olive  packers  of 
1304  Imperial  Ave.,  is  made  up  of  DeWitt  C.  Gifford,  general 
oartner  and  Orville  D.  Gifford  and  Ruth  W.  Sedley,  limited 
partners. 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  Observer 

WHOLESALE  VOLUME  UP  SHARPLY 

OLLAR  sales  of  3,044  wholesalers  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  increased  11.8  per  cent  during 
May  over  the  same  month  in  1938,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  reported  this  week.  The 
May  sales,  which  amounted  to  $213,148,000,  showed  a 
gain  of  8.8  per  cent  over  April,  and  the  monthly  move¬ 
ment  showed  the  greatest  increase  of  any  month  so  far 
this  year. 

The  cost  value  of  wholesale  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  May  for  1,797  wholesalers  was  3.9  per  cent  less  than 
a  year  previous. 

“CO-OPS”  WOULD  RAISE  LABEL  STANDARDS 

HE  government  grade  label  specifications  are  not 
high  enough,  it  was  stated  by  buyers  for  the  five 
cooperative  wholesale  associations  serving  more 
than  500  cooperative  grocery  stores  in  twenty-five 
states,  at  their  quarterly  meeting  this  week.  The 
buyers  voted  to  use  only  the  upper  bracket  of  those 
specifications  in  the  requirements  for  the  quality  of 
goods  packaged  under  the  “Co-op”  label,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  following  the  meeting. 

Wholesale  grocers  in  the  meantime  are  being  urged 
to  write  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
Congressional  representatives  that  the  Bill  H.R.  308 
be  amended  in  the  interest  of  the  food  distribution 
trades.  The  measure,  known  as  the  Country  of  Origin 
Branding  Bill,  stands  a  good  chance  of  enactment, 
according  to  word  from  Washington.  Wholesale 
grocery  interests  propose  amendments  that  would  ex¬ 
empt  foods  manufactured,  processed  and  repacked  in 
containers  labeled  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Another  bill  that  would  serve  to  handicap  food  manu¬ 
facturers  is  the  Flannery  measure  (H.R.  5985)  which 
calls  for  a  statement  of  the  origin  of  “foreign”  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  finished  products  made  in  the  United  States. 

PRICE  BILL  VETOED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

j  EGISLATION  to  place  a  “floor”  under  cut  rate  prices 
I  in  Pennsylvania  was  vetoed  last  week  by  Governor 
L—  Arthur  H.  James.  The  Governor  stated  that  “the 
public  interest  will  be  better  served  if  this  measure  is 
not  signed  under  the  present  condition  of  county 
finances  through  the  Commonwealth.”  District  attor¬ 
neys,  he  added,  “would  be  saddled  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  a  measure  regulating  everyday  business 
tactics.”  Enforcement  of  the  unfair  sales  measure,”  he 
said,  “would  require  a  large  staff  of  investigators, 
auditors,  and  appraisers.” 

ADDS  SHOESTRING  POTATOES 

The  Nelson  Packing  Company,  San  Francisco,  California, 
has  added  canned  shoestring  potatoes  to  its  lines,  with  con¬ 
siderable  of  equipment  used  designed  by  the  firm’s  staff. 


Patented 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pach  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  ue  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Houte” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


PI  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

i 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


ITS  ECONOMICAL  TO 


BUY  the  BEST 


KYLER 


LABELERS  and  BOXERS 


BEGIN  TO  SAVE  ON  YOUR  COSTS 
BUY  KYLER  MACHINES  .  .  .  . 

^'They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts.^^ 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  March  Upwards  Is  On — Buying  Is  Heavy — Prices  Moving 
Up — The  Carry-overs  and  How  They  Are  Moving  Out — Canned 
Tomatoes  Face  A  Shortage — The  Corn  Crop  and  Prospects. 

HE  MERRY  GO  ’ROUND — It  is  going  to  be  very 
interesting  to  watch  the  canned  foods  market 
steadily  improve  in  prices  and  confidence  as  the 
season  advances;  because  six  months  from  now  the 
present  low  prices  will  be  denied  with  an  oath  as  ever 
having  existed.  Lots  and  lots  of  canners  have  taken 
the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  the  buyers  must  pay  their 
prices  or  go  without,  and  they  are  least  of  all  worried 
if  the  buyer  says  No.  They  know  the  goods  will  bring 
better  prices  soon.  Of  course,  the  canner  who  sits  on 
his  umph  and  does  nothing  but  ’phone  his  broker 
asking  if  he  has  any  orders,  and  lets  those  brokers, 
or  buyers,  put  the  prices  on  his  goods  will  get  just 
what  he  is  entitled  to — nothing  but  a  loss. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  just  reported 
that  business  with  the  wholesalers  in  May,  was  better 
by  over  8  per  cent  than  May,  one  year  ago,  and  showed 
a  decided  improvement  over  April,  of  this  year;  and 
that  the  goods  cost  them  nearly  5  per  cent  less  than 
in  the  months  under  review.  Get  the  picture — and  you 
can  bet  that  canned  foods  figured  largely  in  holding 
down  this  saving  in  cost — with  the  best  business  the 
wholesalers  have  had  in  years,  on  goods  bought  to 
better  than  a  5  per  cent  advantage,  prices  on  canned 
foods  have  continued  to  drag.  It  is  just  not  natural, 
but  it  is  all  your  own  fault.  If  you  had  priced  your 
goods  with  firmness  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  pay. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  buying  of  canned  foods  is 
brisk  and  huge  lots  are  changing  hands,  as  far  sighted 
traders  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  in  the  shape 
of  heavily  advanced  prices.  The  year’s  packs,  together 
with  the  carry-overs  now  in  comfortable  position, 
make  this  outcome  certain;  and  if  they  did  not,  the 
increase  in  consumer  demand  for  the  goods  would 
force  it. 

Supplement  No.  1109  of  the  N.  C,  A.  shows  the  stocks 
on  hand  June  1st,  and  the  shipments  during  May,  and 
here  is  how  these  read : 

Corn,  9,528,516  c  s;  May  Shipments,  1,594,872  c  s 
Peas,  7,424,824  c/s;  May  Shipments,  1,895,014  c  s 
Tomatoes,  3,839,053  c  s ;  May  Shipments,  921,700  c  s 
These  tomato  shipments  look  phoney;  some  one  is 
holding  out,  as  they  like  to  do,  because  it  is  our  impres¬ 
sion  the  shipments  were  nearer  2  million.  At  least 
hey  are  going  out  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  right 
now.  Try  to  buy  some  full  standards  or  extra  stan¬ 


dards  in  this  entire  region,  and  you  have  a  job  to  find 
them.  Even  California  has  woke  up  on  this  tomato 
situation,  and  the  bargains  are  out  now.  There  will 
not  be  a  case  of  old  pack  tomatoes  on  hand  by  the 
time  next  tomato  canning  season  comes  into  full  swing. 
And  on  that  basis  canned  tomato  prices  ought  to  be, 
right  now,  10  cents  to  15  cents  per  dozen  higher  all 
down  the  line.  And  they  could  be  if  the  canners 
would  only  ask  the  price.  Put  up  your  prices! 

CROPS — The  pea  pack  is  writing  its  own  story. 
Buyers  are  anxious  now  to  place  orders,  especially  for 
later  delivery ;  but  don’t  get  caught  on  that.  Put  your 
prices  up  to  where  they  belong  and  let  the  buyers 
beg  for  a  while.  If  they  want  to  pay  you  now  and 
take  the  goods  at  a  later  day,  that  is  all  right  if  you 
need  the  money;  but  don’t  sell  the  goods  at  today’s 
prices,  for  delivery  and  payment  months  from  now. 
Let  them  buy  the  goods  then,  and  pay  the  prices  then 
ruling,  and  you  will  make  money  on  the  transaction. 
Bear  in  mind  on  all  canned  foods  that  the  buyers  are 
only  just  beginning  to  stock  up  to  normal  as  they  had 
allowed  their  holdings — all  reports  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding — to  dwindle  down  to  practically  bare 
floors.  They  need  the  goods  and  will  pay  the  prices, 
if  you  demand  them. 

In  this  light  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
a  war  on  between  the  chains  and  the  Super  markets. 
The  industry  as  a  whole  ought  to  profit  handsomely 
by  this,  and  we  believe  it  will.  Of  course,  the  poor 
controlled  canner  will  be  sacrificed,  as  he  has  nothing 
to  say  about  the  sale  of  his  goods;  but  don’t  imitate 
him  in  his  troubles.  And  don’t  put  your  goods  in 
those  hands  to  be  sold.  Stick  to  your  carefully  selected 
broker  and  m.ake  him  stick  to  your  prices.  It  is  w’ork- 
ing  out  well  and  only  needs  your  support  to  go 
over  big. 

The  Crop  Reports  show  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
corn  crop  and  the  prospects.  Corn  Canners  Service 
Bureau  graciously  granted  us  permission  to  use  the 
figures  of  the  corn  acreage,  as  compiled  by  it.  Its 
highlights  are:  247  canners  report  a  reduction  from 
the  1938  acreage  of  33.38  per  cent — 213,212  acres  in 
1939 — 320,019  acres  in  1938  (and  be  it  remembered,  we 
would  add,  that  the  yield  in  ’38  was  phenomem  l),  39 
of  the  canners  reporting,  who  packed  in  1938,  stated 
that  they  were  not  operating  in  1939. 

This  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau  is  doing  an 
excellent  job,  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  that 
existed  before  the  Bureau  was  set  up.  But  co-operation 
with  it  is  not  all  it  should  be.  This  is  shown  by  the 
very  candid  report  about  the  canners  in  each  State. 
Illinois,  18  canners  reported,  4  did  not.  Indiana,  all 
22  canners  reported.  lowa-Nebraska,  all  30  reported. 
Maine,  20  canners  reported,  2  did  not.  Maryland,  31 
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canners  reported,  29  did  not.  Minnesota,  all  15  canners 
reported.  New  York,  all  22  canners  reported.  Ohio,  19 
canners  reported,  6  did  not.  Pennsylvania,  17  canners 
reported,  11  did  not.  Wisconsin,  all  35  canners  reported. 
From  other  Eastern  States,  8  canners  reported;  and 
from  other  Western  States,  10  canners  reported.  “It’s 
hard  to  help  the  canners.” 

Conditions  in  other  great  canned  foods  markets  are 
vividly  reported  below  and  the  tenor  of  them  all,  as 
you  see,  is  cheerful. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Canners  Resisting  Market  Tricks  —  Chains  and  Supers  in 
Death-Struggle — Most  Items  Stronger  and  Prices  Advancing — 
Beans  Better — Heavy  Movement  of  Corn  Reducing  Stocks 
— Tomato  Prices  Advancing — Buyers  Resisting  Fruit  Prices — 
Salmon  Packs  Smaller. 

New  York  July  7,  1939. 

UMMARY — The  manner  in  which  the  canned  foods 
market  resists  efforts  to  lower  price  levels  through 
the  bidding  tactics  of  chains  and  super  market 
organizations  is  the  feature  of  the  current  situation,  as 
the  trade  swings  into  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The 
holiday  cut  into  activity  here  this  week,  but  business 
resumed  later  along  lines  witnessed  since  the  start 
of  June  which  some  estimate  at  5  per  cent  above  last 
year  in  dollar  sales,  and  4  to  6  per  cent  in  jobber-to- 
distributor  tonnage. 

Price  competition  between  the  supers,  chains  and 
independents  is  described  as  intense,  but  a  market 
authority  points  out  this  w’eek  that  not  all  are  willing 
to  join  it.  Supers  and  self-service  organizations,  he 
points  out,  are  making  the  most  impressive  percentage 
gains  but  profits  may  favor  the  more  conservative 
retailers. 

The  improved  position  of  vegetables  in  the  Tri-State 
area  is  a  matter  of  trade  comment.  Offerings  of  stan¬ 
dard  tomatoes  have  firmed  up  in  that  section  and 
Virginia,  and  the  wholegrain  corn  surplus  there  evi¬ 
dently  has  undergone  a  cleanup.  The  new  packs  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  New  York  meanwhile  are 
deeper  in  the  fog  of  uncertainty,  with  remaining 
unsold  supplies  a  problem  to  the  buyer  rather  than  to 
the  packer. 

BEANS — Offerings  of  new  pack  stringless  this  week 
were  somewhat  more  free,  with  standard  cut  2s  offered 
at  60  cents,  and  extra  standard  at  65  cents,  Maryland 
cannery.  Trade  hears  that  canners  in  the  Baltimore 
area  have  been  able  to  w'ork  at  a  rate  nearer  normal 
owing  to  easing  of  shipper  demand.  Prompt  shipment 
for  buyers’  or  packers’  labels  is  said  to  be  available. 
The  South  is  offering  future  limas  at  $1.35  for  fancy 
tiny  green,  $1.10  for  medium,  and  at  70  cents  for  stan¬ 
dard  fresh  white,  at  factory.  Extra  standard  un¬ 
graded  wax  beans  are  heard  at  70  cents  for  No.  2s,  and 
at  $3.40  for  No.  10s,  New  York  cannery. 

CORN — Forward  requirements  are  being  placed  care¬ 
fully  pending  crop  indications  in  various  growing  sec¬ 


tions,  but  canners  in  the  Tri-State  area  this  week  are 
putting  up  their  prices  on  wholegrain  packs  as  surplus 
supplies  are  reducing  rapidly.  The  minimum  offerings 
have  moved  up  to  85  cents  and  a  few  lots  available 
recently  below  that  level  have  probably  been  taken  at 
this  writing.  The  whole  grain  has  been  actively  taken 
at  various  market  centers.  Whole  kernel  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  is  firm  at  871/2  cents  to  90  cents,  mid- west  cannery, 
for  12-ounce  tins.  Chains  and  super  markets  have  also 
taken  standard  crushed  corn  in  volume  out  of  the  spot 
markets  during  the  past  fortnight. 

TOMATOES — Despite  reported  unsettlement  in  the 
Rio  Valley  area  due  to  forced  sales  against  bank  loans, 
canned  tomato  markets  elsewhere  are  active  and  firmer 
in  price.  The  New  York  trade  hears  that  spot  supplies 
have  been  cleaned  up  well  in  and  around  Baltimore, 
and  that  what  appeared  to  offer  a  supply  carry-over 
problem  some  time  ago  has  been  cut  down  materially. 
Interest  is  centered  on  the  early  packs  due  shortly  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  Tri-State  minimum  for 
standards  appears  to  be  60 1/0  cents  for  2s,  90  cents 
to  921/2  cents  for  3s  and  $2,671/2  to  $2.70  for  No.  10s. 
Recent  heavy  rains  are  said  to  have  reduced  the  Rio 
Valley  pack  and  the  last  word  from  that  section  indi¬ 
cated  that  not  much  above  350,000  cases  could  be 
expected.  Tomato  juice  is  very  firm  at  New  York 
plants  and  2s  are  in  short  supply.  Latter  are  named 
at  60  cents  to  65  cents,  24-ounce  at  70  cents,  and  No. 
10s  at  $2.65,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  cannery. 

APRICOTS — Latest  Coast  advices  are  to  the  effect 
that  canners  will  pay  growers  $25  to  $35  per  ton  for 
’cots,  and  more  for  large  sizes.  The  new  crop  will 
contain  a  smaller  than  normal  percentage  of  fruit 
running  12  or  less  to  the  can,  it  is  said.  The  new 
price  list  issued  recently  in  the  meantime  has  been  the 
target  of  one  or  two  cheap  sellers,  with  the  result 
that  much  buying  has  been  deferred.  A  packer  pre¬ 
viously  writing  business  in  standard  whole  natural 
21/2S  at  $1.05,  is  now  offering  at  $1.00,  f.  o.  b.  Coast. 

CHERRIES — New  prices  issued  thus  far  on  West 
Coast  fruits  have  run  into  tough  sledding.  Opening 
prices  have  failed  to  hold  for  Royal  Anne  cherries, 
berries  and  fancy  fresh  prunes.  New  Pack  Royal  Anne 
cherries  are  down  to  last  year’s  levels,  with  2^)  tins 
of  fancy  offered  at  $1.85,  choice  at  $1.70,  and  standards 
at  $1.60.  Even  lower  levels  are  named  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  although  leading  packers  have  refused  to  accept 
business  below  quotations  mentioned. 

RASPBERRIES  —  Brokerage  quarters  are  quoting 
New  York  State  Columbian  red  from  new  pack  when 
ready  as  follows;  8-ounce,  20  degree  syrup,  63  cents 
dozen;  No.  2s,  $1.20;  No.  2s,  30  degree  syrup,  $1.25; 
40  degree  syrup,  $1.30;  No.  10,  water  pack.  $4.85.  The 
new  pack,  it  is  said,  will  arrive  on  an  absolutely  bare 
market. 

SALMON — Coast  advices  state  that  the  Alaska  sal¬ 
mon  pack  figure  through  June  17  ran  approximately 
101,000  cases  as  against  105,500  cases  for  the  same 
time  last  year,  and  156,000  cases  for  that  period  two 
years  ago.  The  pack  of  Alaska  pinks,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  ran  about  2,000  cases  against  10,500 
cases  a  year  ago  and  15,750  cases  two  years  ago. 
Alaska  reds  caught  and  canned,  83,000  cases  against 
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77,600  cases  on  June  17,  1938,  and  107,500  cases  on 
that  date  in  1937.  The  Columbia  River  Chinook  pack 
is  reported  to  be  55  to  60  per  cent  behind  last  year  at 
this  date,  an  unusual  shortage.  McGovern  &  McGovern, 
however,  make  this  figure  50  per  cent  below  last  year. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Confidence  Prevails — Pea  Canners  Hold  For  Profitable  Prices — 
Corn  and  Tomatoes  Take  Firmer  Stand — Beans  Show  Improve¬ 
ment — Carrots  Cleaning  Up— Grapefruit  In  Seasonal 
Demand — Why  Chains  Succeed. 

Chicago,  July  7,  1939. 

ENERAL  MARKET — A  growing  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  is  noted.  It  started  with  the  pea  canners, 
spread  to  the  corn  canners  and  now  the  green 
and  wax  bean  men  are  beginning  to  also  demonstrate  it. 
This  confidence  has  been  refiected  among  the  brokers 
and  in  turn  by  them  with  the  buyers. 

PEAS — Canners  in  these  parts  are  determined  to 
hold  their  peas  until  they  can  obtain  at  least  a  small 
profit  over  packing  costs.  There  is  not  the  trading  that 
usually  rules  during  the  early  part  of  a  packing  season. 
The  market  is  firm  and  the  demand  is  very  largely 
centered  in  No.  2  standard  No.  4  Alaskas  and  No.  2 
standard  ungraded  Alaskas.  It  is  difficult  to  find  these 
numbers,  so  it  is  reported  by  all  local  brokers,  in  Wis¬ 
consin  at  under  80  to  85  cents  factory.  A  very  large 
volume  of  business  it  is  said  could  be  booked  if  canners 
were  willing  to  consider  75  cents. 

Yields  continue  to  be  light.  Some  of  the  Wisconsin 
factories  have  already  closed  their  runs.  It  is  said 
that  a  well-rounded  movement  is  being  developed  in 
Wisconsin  to  hold  new  pack  firmly  at  following  prices ; 

No.  2  tin  No.  10  tin 


Fancy  No.  1  Sieve  Alaskas .  $1.40  $7.00 

Fancy  No.  2  Sieve  Alaskas .  1.30  6.50 

Fancy  No.  3  Sieve  Alaskas .  1.20  6.00 

Extra  Standard  No.  1  Sieve  Alaskas .  1.20  6.00 

Extra  Standard  No.  2  Sieve  Alaskas .  1.10  5.50 

Extra  Standard  No.  3  Sieve  Alaskas .  1.00  5.00 

Extra  Standard  No.  4  Sieve  Alaskas .  .85  4.25 

Standard  No.  1  Sieve  Alaskas .  1.10  5.50 

Standard  No.  2  Sieve  Alaskas .  1.00  5.00 

Standard  No.  3  Sieve  Alaskas .  .85  4.25 

Standard  No.  4  Sieve  Alaskas .  .80  4.00 


These  prices  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points  in  the  State. 

TOMATOES — Most  of  the  Indiana  canners  report 
favorable  outlook  on  the  growing  crop.  Futures  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  neglected.  While  some  prices  on  Indiana 
•omato  juice  have  appeared,  few  of  the  prominent 
^’actors  have  named  1939  quotations  on  tomatoes. 

Meanwhile,  the  spot  market  continues  active  with 
No.  2  tin  standards  firmly  held  at  65  cents  factory. 
The  only  weak  spots  seem  to  be  in  No.  2V2  standards, 
80  cents  to  82^/2  cents,  factory,  and  No.  10  standards, 
$2.45  to  $2.65,  factory. 

CORN — The  trade  are  beginning  to  realize  that  corn 
acreage  this  year  will  be  substantially  reduced  and 
some  business  has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  mentioned  in  first  paragraph  of  this  weekly 


report.  A  few  prices  that  have  been  noted  are:  No.  2 
tin  standard  narrowgrain  at  65  cents;  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  norrowgrain  at  67  cents,  and  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  yellow  at  70  cents,  factory. 

A  little  interest  has  been  noted  in  future  Illinois 
fancy  Country  Gentleman  corn,  but  canners  ideas  seem 
to  be  higher  than  those  of  the  buyers. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — 70  cents,  factory, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  seems  to  be  the  bottom  price 
on  No.  2  standard  cut  green  these  days.  Buying  has 
been  rather  limited. 

Prices  on  new  packing  have  not  been  freely  issued 
and  it  is  really  difficult  to  quote  1939  packing. 

BEETS — Seasonable  interest  has  been  noted  in  this 
vegetable  with  some  prices:  No.  2  fancy  Wisconsin 
cuts,  55  cents,  factory,  and  No.  2V2  fancy  Wisconsin 
cuts,  65  cents,  factory. 

CARROTS — Are  all  but  cleaned  up  in  the  Middle- 
west.  Only  a  few  small  parcels  of  odd  sizes  like  No.  1 
tins,  8  oz.  and  a  few  No.  lO’s  are  available.  No.  2 
fancy  diced  carrots  are  not  to  be  had. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — A  battle  royal  seems  to  be  on 
among  the  Michigan  canners,  a  battle  to  see  how  low 
they  can  make  sales.  The  market  on  No.  2  red  sour 
pitted  cherries  in  water  opened  up  some  few  weeks  ago 
at  $1.00.  Today  it  is  90  cents,  with  rumors  that  even 
90  cents  delivered  Chicago  can  be  obtained.  No.  10 
tins  are  quoted  at  $4.25  Michigan  factory.  Have  not 
learned  of  any  real  cuts  on  that  size. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— The 
firmer  market  reported  last  week  continues.  The  Sum¬ 
mer  demand  is  developing.  Jobbers  and  chains  report 
an  excellent  movement  of  grapefruit  juice  particularly. 
There  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  the  46  oz.  size  in  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  at  least  the  46  oz.  tin  has  advanced  some 
10  to  15  cents  per  dozen  during  the  past  couple  of 
weeks,  while  No.  2  tin  juice  has  advanced  only  2i/) 
cents. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Interest  centers  in  apri¬ 
cots.  The  crop  of  this  luscious  fruit  is  running  to 
extremely  small  sizes  this  year.  Reports  from  the 
Coast  are  that  very  few  unpeeled  whole  apricots  will 
be  packed  because  canners  “lost  their  shirt”  last  year 
on  them.  Whole  peeled  have  been  freely  quoted  along 
with  the  regular  halves. 

Last  week  in  this  column,  it  was  stated  that  early 
prices  on  new  packing  had  been  named,  but  that  state¬ 
ment  will  have  to  be  corrected.  It  was  just  a  lot  of 
“talk”  and  “rumor”.  It  seems  that  some  broker  repre¬ 
senting  a  California  canner  had  intimated  certain 
prices.  However,  no  California  canner  has  quoted. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— Pears  are  quite  firm. 
Opening  prices  on  new  packing  are  expected  shortly. 
A  routine  demand  has  been  noted  for  berries,  such  as 
Oregon  and  Washington  pack  and  ship  to  this  market. 

WHY  CHAINS  SUCCEED— That  fearless  editor  of 
the  Interstate  Grocer,  published  in  St.  Louis,  outlined 
the  following  reasons  “Why  Chains  Succeed” : 

“They  want  lower  prices  than  competition  buying  in 
same  quantity. 

“They  employ  39  per  cent  less  help  per  $100,000  of 
sales  than  competitors. 
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“They  pay  18  per  cent  lower  wages  than  independent 
merchants. 

“They  pay  much  lower  local  taxes  than  their  com¬ 
petitors,  on  comparative  sales  volume. 

“They  fool  people  with  loss  leaders  and  make  them 
pay  by  the  nose  for  other  items. 

“They  vary  prices  from  store  to  store  for  the  same 
merchandise. 

“They  drive  prices  down  for  farmer  and  producer. 

“They  destroy  advertised  brands  by  discrediting 
advertised  brands.” 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER— To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association. 

That  the  Safeway  Company  (largest  chain  grocery 
store  next  to  A.  &  P.)  have  decided  to  discontinue  their 
subsidiary  company,  their  buying  agency,  that  was 
collecting  unearned  brokerages,  etc.,  has  made  the 
Chicago  trade  realize  that  buying  organizations,  no 
matter  what  their  “breed”  is,  develop  more  ill  will  than 
what  they  are  worth.  Some  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  “Chiselers”  are  now  going — Orthodox. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Apricots  Come  With  Rush — Growers  and  Canners  Unable  to 
Agree — Spot  Tomato  Holdings  a  Million  Cases  Less  Than  Year 
Ago — Regulating  Peach  Pack  Through  Rigid  Grading — Cherry 
Pack  Finished — Asparagus  About  Sold  Up  by  Time  Pack  Ended. 

San  Francisco,  July  6,  1939. 

Holidays — July  got  under  way  with  a  badly 
broken  week  for  canners  and  brokers.  Many 
offices  were  closed  on  Saturday,  including  those 
of  leading  canners,  and  Monday  was  declared  a  legal 
holiday  by  Governor  Olson.  Then  came  the  Glorious 
Fourth,  making  four  days  in  succession  that  some 
places  of  business  were  closed.  Now,  everyone  is  back 
on  duty,  tingling  with  patriotism,  sunburn  or  poison 
oak. 

APRICOTS — Opening  prices  on  apricots  are  still  de¬ 
layed  by  the  large  packing  interests,  but  must  soon 
make  an  appearance.  A  few  packers  are  booking  busi¬ 
ness  at  definite  lists  which  do  not  vary  greatly  from 
those  brought  out  a  year  ago  for  the  1938  season,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  a  market  has  as  yet  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Hot  weather  has  brought  the  crop  on  with  a 
rush  in  the  interior  valleys,  but  the  pack  there  has  not 
been  especially  large  since  the  price  ideas  of  growers 
and  canners  have  been  quite  far  apart.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  growers  have  been  released  from  their  pledges 
not  to  sell  their  fruit  below  a  stipulated  price.  Canning 
in  the  region  around  San  Francisco  Bay  has  not  got 
under  way,  as  yet,  the  fruit  ripening  later  here,  and 
growers  feel  that  the  light  pack  made  in  other  districts 
may  result  in  a  better  demand  for  their  fruit.  In  some 
districts  labor  troubles  are  being  experienced,  with 
orchards  picketed,  but  in  general  harvesting  is  pro¬ 
gressing  quite  satisfactorily. 


TOMATOES — Tomato  packers  have  been  contending 
for  some  time  that  California  pack  should  be  command¬ 
ing  a  higher  price,  from  a  statistical  standpoint,  and  it 
would  seem  that  their  ideas  might  not  be  out  of  line, 
judging  from  carryover  statistics  recently  released. 
The  unsold  carryover  of  canned  tomatoes  on  June  1 
was  but  434,199  cases,  as  against  1,468,373  cases  on 
the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Tomato  products  unsold  on 
June  1  amounted  to  1,269,641  cases,  as  against  2,868,607 
cases  a  year  earlier.  The  largest  unsold  item  in  the 
tomato  products  classification  is  tomato  juice,  with 
668,529  cases,  with  puree  next  at  200,807  cases.  The 
showing  is  certainly  quite  a  satisfactory  one,  with  more 
than  1,000,000  cases  less  of  tomatoes  and  almost 
1,600,000  cases  less  of  tomato  products  unsold  than  a 
year  earlier. 

PEACHES — Despite  the  holidays,  representatives  of 
growers,  canners  and  State  bureaus  have  been  working 
on  the  cling  peach  problem  and  an  order  for  a  canning 
cling  peach  agreement,  subject  to  the  approval  of  65 
per  cent  of  growers,  is  expected  this  week.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  basic  factor  will  be  rigid  grading  to 
reduce  deliveries.  The  agreement  is  not  to  go  into 
prices,  but  growers  have  offered  peaches  at  $20  a  ton 
and  the  price  is  held  to  be  reasonable  by  most  interests. 
Late  discussions  have  had  to  do  with  grading  regula¬ 
tions  that  should  hold  the  pack  below  10,000,000  cases. 
In  the  meantime,  the  hold-over  pack  continues  to  move 
off  freely  on  a  price  basis  which  represented  about  $7.50 
a  ton  to  growers  and  losses  to  canners. 

The  Elberta  peach  commodity  committee  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  tree  fruit  agreement  has  ruled  that  only  U.  S. 
No.  1  grade  peaches  may  be  shipped  out  of  the  State 
in  the  fresh  form  during  the  1939  season.  The  quantity 
of  freestone  peaches  to  be  canned  is  still  an  unsettled 
matter,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  much  of  a  gain, 
if  any,  over  the  pack  of  last  year. 

CHERRIES — The  packing  of  cherries  is  about  at  an 
end  in  California  but  the  market  is  a  rather  unsettled 
one,  with  lists  varying  more  than  usual  on  quite  a  few 
items,  especially  on  No.  10s.  Some  standards  in  this 
size  have  been  offered  as  low  as  $5.75,  with  other 
packers  holding  for  $6.25.  The  variation  in  fancy  is 
not  so  marked,  low  holders  pricing  this  grade  at  about 
$6.85,  with  $7.00  representing  the  ideas  of  others. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  sales  have  tapered  off 
quite  sharply,  as  was  to  be  expected  after  such  a  re¬ 
markably  heavy  early  run  of  business.  For  years, 
asparagus  business  has  been  quite  steady  throughouc 
the  twelve-month  period,  but  this  year  a  very  large 
part  of  the  pack  was  disposed  of  by  the  time  the  pack¬ 
ing  season  ended.  Both  No.  1  square  and  No.  2V- 
square  in  almost  all  counts  are  in  light  supply. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Preparing  For  The  New  Shrimp  Season — Small  Shrimp  Better 
Flavored  —  Canned  Shrimp  Supply  Low  —  Canned  (Cove) 
Oysters  Above  the  “R”  Oyster  Months’  Law. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  July  6,  1939. 

SHRIMP — There  are  mighty  fine  shrimp  being  caught 
on  this  coast  at  present,  but  not  many  of  them, 
and  not  many  fishing  for  them.  In  fact,  there  are 
not  many  shrimp  boats  operating;  the  majority  of 
them  are  laid  up,  over-hauling  and  painting  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Fall  shrimp  season,  which  legally  opens  in 
Alabama  on  August  1,  but  most  likely  the  canneries 
will  not  start  until  the  15th,  or  probably  the  1st  of 
September. 

The  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  shrimp  canning  sea¬ 
son  legally  opens  on  August  15,  but  the  law  gives  the 
Conservation  Department  the  power  to  shove  up  the 
opening  date  a  week  or  two  earlier  if  the  shrimp  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  can. 

During  the  shrimp  closed  season,  the  boats  are  not 
allowed  to  trawl  in  the  bay,  lakes  or  bayous,  nor  within 
three  miles  of  the  Gulf  coast,  therefore,  while  it  was 
closed  season,  the  boats  all  had  to  trawl  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  beyond  the  three  mile  limit,  which  accounts 
for  such  fine  shrimp  being  received  by  the  dealers  now. 


Our  adult  shrimp  seldom  run  larger  than  20  to  22 
count  to  the  pound,  while  the  Texas  coast  produces 
plenty  15  to  18  count  to  the  pound. 

However,  for  canning  purposes,  20  to  22  count  shrimp 
are  plenty  large  and  preferred,  because  when  the 
shrimp  are  too  large,  it  is  difficult  to  make  weight  in 
the  cans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  raw  headless  shrimp  trade 
prefers  the  15  to  18  count  shrimp,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  carry  better  when  packed  in  ice  and  they  don’t 
mash  nor  break  up  in  transit. 

Nevertheless,  for  eating,  a  medium  shrimp  28  to  30 
count  is  much  preferred  because  they  are  more  tender 
than  the  larger  and  more  delicious. 

When  the  shrimp  season  opens  and  the  boats  are 
allowed  to  fish  in  the  bay,  lakes  and  bayous,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  procure  large  shrimp,  because  the  shrimp 
in  the  bay  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  are  practically 
all  small  and  medium  size,  and  being  more  plentiful 
in  the  bay  than  in  the  Gulf,  the  shrimpers  will  all  fish 
in  the  bay. 

Under  the  circumstances,  those  stores  and  jobbers 
that  are  now  low  on  large  canned  shrimp,  will  do  well 
to  stock  up  on  spots  while  they  are  available,  for  it 
will  be  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  October  before  the 
shrimp  in  the  bay  will  be  large  enough  to  class  as 
Jumbo.  In  other  words,  the  first  60  or  90  days  of  the 
Fall  shrimp  pack  are  all  small  and  medium  shrimp,  and 
as  the  season  advances,  the  shrimp  get  larger. 

Inquiries  are  coming  in  for  canned  shrimp,  which 
indicates  that  the  trade  is  getting  ready  to  buy,  and 
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while  the  inquiries  are  mostly  for  small  and  medium 
shrimp,  yet  it  will  be  the  reverse  after  the  trade  gets 
supplied  with  the  small  and  medium  shrimp  and  no  new 
pack  large  shrimp  are  available. 

The  price  of  No.  1  large  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  to 
$1.15  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  raw  oyster  season  opens  officially  in 
this  section  on  September  1,  but  there  is  no  law  for¬ 
bidding  the  sale  of  oysters  any  time  of  the  year.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  an  old  saying  that  oysters  are  good  only 
in  the  months  that  have  an  “R”,  and  it  is  well  founded 
when  applied  to  raw  oysters,  because  the  other  months 
in  the  year  without  the  “R”  are  hot  weather  months 
and  oysters  do  not  keep  long  out  of  water  in  hot 
weather. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  canned  oysters,  because 
they  are  packed  only  in  cold  weather  and  when  the 
oysters  are  at  their  best,  so  canned  oysters  are  as  good 
and  delicious  in  the  month  of  July  as  in  the  month  of 
January. 

No  oysters  will  be  canned  in  this  section  until  the 
latter  part  of  November  or  possibly  December. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen 
for  five  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Grapefruit  Juice  A  Low  Priced  Leader  Popular  With  House¬ 
wives — Improvement  In  Market  Forecast — Mexican  Pineapple 
Juice  Holds  Possibilities — ^Tomato  Prices  Stronger. 

McAllen,  Texas,  July  7,  1939. 

RAPEFRUIT  JUICE  —  It  is  agreeable  to  note 
that  brokers  in  many  markets  report  that  there 
is  a  ready  sale  of  grapefruit  juice,  but  at  buyers 
prices  only,  which  average  45  cents  and  lower  on  No. 
2  unsweetened  juice.  A  number  of  brokers  bitterly 
reveal  that  the  activity  of  super-markets  and  the  chain 
stores  is  probably  the  foremost  reason  why  the  price 
on  juice  remains  beaten  down,  and  why  packers  are 
having  such  a  difficult  time  raising  their  quotations. 
But  with  the  assurance  that  the  market  is  in  the  offing, 
packers  feel  their  position  to  be  firmer  than  ever,  and 
most  of  their  minds  remain  unchanged,  quoting  No.  2 
unsweetened  at  471/4  cents  to  50  cents,  and  46  ounce 
$1.10  to  $1.15,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  Valley. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  grapefruit  juice  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  become  a  low  priced  leader  on  grocers 
shelves,  and  a  very  popular  one  with  housewives,  and 
the  grocery  trade  is  evidently  reluctant  to  let  anyone 
make  money  on  it  so  long  as  it  serves  its  singular 
purpose  as  a  come-on. 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE — From  Mexico  comes  a  new 
commodity  for  Valley  canners  to  consider,  with  some 
already  in  the  running.  Your  correspondent  has  yet 
to  secure  quotations,  but  having  tasted  of  Mexican 
pineapple  he  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  tasting  fruits,  and  highly  desirable  for 
juicing  purposes. 


If  Texas  Rio  Grande  Valley  canners  go  after  pine¬ 
apple  with  the  same  vigor  they  have  gone  after  grape¬ 
fruit,  then  perhaps  in  time  to  come  Mexican  pineapple 
juice  will  also  flood  the  market. 

TOMATOES — A  few  packers  who  refused  to  meet 
the  late  low  tomato  quotations,  but  who  packed  and 
held  for  better  market,  are  pricing  48/1’s  at  40  cents 
and  24  2’s  at  60  cents. 

CANNED  FOODS  REFERENCE  MANUAL 

HE  story  leading  up  to  the  publication  of  the  new 
“Canned  Food  Reference  Manual,”  recently  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Nutrition  Laboratory,  Research 
Department  of  the  American  Can  Company,  is  an 
intensely  interesting  one.  It  was  brought  about  through 
the  realization  that  not  only  must  reliable  information 
on  canned  foods  be  made  available  to  laymen  but — 
equally  important — more  technical  information  on  this 
great  class  of  foods  should  be  provided  those  profes¬ 
sions  which  deal  intimately  with  canned  foods. 

The  products  of  the  American  canning  industry  have 
become  so  important  to  our  modern  civilization  that 
it  is  indeed  difficult  to  visualize  how  present-day  life 
could  proceed  without  commercially  canned  foods.  For 
many  years  canning  was  a  secret  art  and  foods  in  tin 
containers  were  regarded  as  unusual  or  even  mysteri¬ 
ous.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  people  seldom  trust 
to  the  fullest  extent  any  class  of  foods  whose  method 
of  manufacture  is  not  clear  to  them. 

Several  decades  ago,  progressive  forces  within  the 
canning  industry  realized  the  necessity  of  a  better 
popular  understanding  of  the  nutritive  values  and 
wholesomeness  of  commercially  canned  foods.  Since 
that  time  much  educational  publicity  on  canned  foods 
has  been  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  layman  consumer. 

Less  than  five  years  ago,  it  was  found  essential  to 
provide  more  technical  information  for  the  professions. 
Consequently,  in  1935,  the  American  Can  Company 
inaugurated  its  present  practice  of  issuing  each  month 
in  the  journals  serving  the  medical,  dental,  nursing, 
dietetic  and  home  economics  professions,  a  factual  re¬ 
lease  covering  in  technical  vein  some  phase  of  canned 
food  knowledge.  The  great  demand  for  some  type  of 
publication  which  would  bring  all  these  releases  to¬ 
gether  within  one  binding,  was  met  first  by  publication 
of  “Facts  About  Commercially  Canned  Foods”  in  1936, 
and  later  by  issuance  of  “Nutritive  Aspects  of  Canned 
Foods”  in  1937.  The  present  text  has  been  prepared 
to  amplify  and  extend,  rather  than  to  replace,  the 
above  prior  publications. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JULY  12th,  1939 — National  Kraut  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Reiger,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
0  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
•^••otations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
•'Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  . 

Large,  No.  . 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s..........„< 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . — 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . — — 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._«......« 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2......... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  'Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

lied  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  . . . 


LLMA  BEANS 


No.  2 
No. 
N...  2 
N...  2 
No. 
N...  2 
No. 
N. .  2 
N‘o. 
N..  2 


Tiny  Green.. 
10  _ _ 


Medium  Green... 

10  . . 

Green  &  White. 

10  . 

Fresh  White . 

10  . . - 

Soaked . 


1,1  fSTS 

V  ole.  No.  2 .  1.00 

a.  2%  -  - 

0.  10  . .  2.06 

Cut,  No.  2 . .  .5714 

J.  2V4  . — . 

.  j.  10  . . 

'ey  Cut,  No.  2 . . . 

J.  ZVt  . . . 

>.  10  . . . 

Sliced.  No.  2 . . 

o.  ZVt  . — 

o.  10  . . 

‘  ’icy  Sliced,  No.  . 

•  o.  10  . . 

i  IROTS 


1.20 

3.50 

.65 


.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 

'’o.  10  . . 

1.  Diced,  No.  2.. 
lo.  10  . 


AS  AND  CARROTS 


P 

S  .  No.  2 . 

Fr  icy  No.  2..... 


2!35 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.45 

1.65 

1.76 

7.26 

7.60 

.96 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

4.50 

5.00 

.65 

.75 

.67^ 

.85 

2.76 

3.00 

3.60 

3.76 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.70 

2.60 

2.75 

2.75 

3.36 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.25 

5.50 

4.76 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

4.75 

.80 

.96 

.86 

.95 

4.00 

4.75 

4.60 

6.00 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

3.40 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.75 

3.25 

3.50 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

4.75 

1.00 

1.16 

.57% 

.57% 

""eS 

2.50 

2.65 

3.25 

1.25 

1.57% 

1.35 

7.00 

7.50 

1.10 

1.25 

1.30 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.30 

5.50 

6.00 

.67% 

.87% 

.95 

4.35 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

.60 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

3.76 

4.25 

.56 

.60 

.65 

.86 

.90 

3.25 

.65 


1.35 

1.50 

5.00 

.70 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.40 


2.55 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 


2.35  2.45 

2.30  2.40 

2.16  2.25 

2.20  2.26 

2.10  2.50 

1.10  1.20 

5.00  . 

.90  1.00 

"75  ".’so 

3.25  3.50 

1.25  1.76 

4.85  5.25 

1.20  1.20 

5.25  5.25 


1.50  1.50 


1.25  1.25 


Elastern 
Low  High 


CORN— Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..........„...... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.  No.  2_> . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.... _ ...... 

Na  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..... _ 

Std.  No.  2'."!"Z!!Z“ZIZZ!I 
CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No,  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Eht.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.. 


No.  2% 
No.  10  « 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s........... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  As _ _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Bs......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s..... - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s....__...... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  58 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Ss..>..-._» 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.«. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss — 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  4b _ 

No.  2  Eh(.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  10  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Bs... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  1b....._... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s„... _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  io  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  Bs . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  28  . . 

lOs  . . . . . 

Dlackeye,  2s,  Soaked.. 


2.00 

■51V- 


Central 
Low  High 


.80 

1.10 

.90 

1.05 

.50 

5.25 

4.60 

5.25 

.75 

.80 

.77% 

.85 

4.50 

5.00 

.70 

.70 

.75 

4.00 

.65 

.70 

.76 

.85 

.16 

4.50 

.60 

.65 

4.25 

.82% 

.87% 

.80 

1.06 

.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

.77% 

.65 

.76 

,80 

.80 

.75 

.95 

.75 

4.25 

4.00 

4.75 

.671,4 

.77% 

.67% 

.80 

.60 

3.50 

4.00 

.62% 

.70 

.62% 

.70 

3.75 

3.40 

3.50 

.77% 

.87% 

.70 

.95 

.00 

4.25 

3.75 

4.76 

.65 

.75 

.6714 

.82',' 

.30 

4.00 

3.60 

4.50 

.60 

.67  >4 

.65 

.70 

.25 

3.75 

3.25 

4.00 

.70 

.85 

.60 

.65 

2.50 

2.00 

2.36 

.75 

t.OO 

.86 

4.60 

.55 

.76 

.76 

4.00 

1.15 

1.35 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.26 

.85 

1.16 

.90 

1.25 

.85 

.82% 

\ . 

.7714 

.85 

. 

.80 

.95 

.77% 

.67V-> 

.80 

5.00 

5.75 

5.00 

6.25 

3.75 

4.76 

3.50 

4.76 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.45 

1.05 

1.25 

.95 

1.15 

1.00 

1.05 

.85 

1.00 

.85 

.85 

.75 

.90 

6.25 

5.50 

6.50 

4.00 

5.60 

.85 

.82% 

.90 

.80 

.82';. 

.85 

.90 

.77  Vi 

.80 

.75 

.80 

5.00 

4.25 

3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

4.15 

3.25 

4.00 

.771. 

.80 

.45 

.50 

.60 

2.60 

.65 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


00  1 
00  1 
06  1 
15  1 

.971/4  1 
95  1 

9214  1 


10 

80 

77Vj 


50 

26 

,00 

90 

67% 

50 


.80 

.85 

10s  . 

2.40 

2.75 

2.75 

.55 

.65 

2.60 

.65 

.75 

3.00 

PUMPKIN 

.65 

.85 

.65 

.80 

.70 

.85 

No.  . 

.85 

.75 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

No.  8  _ _ _  _ 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

2.40 

2.50 

.80 

3.76 

.60 

.75 

3.35 

.80 

.85 

SAUER  KRAUT 

3.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

.60 

.65 

.65 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

No.  2%  _ 

.70 

No.  8  _ _  _ 

No.  10  . 

3.15 

3.35 

2.76 

3.26 

3.26 

4.20 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

.80 

1.00 

3.60 

.85 

1.00 

3.35 

1.10 

1.35 

4.35 

.80 

.62% 

.70 

.65 

.70 

No.  214  . 

.80 

.95 

3.25 

4.00 

2.76 

3.00 

No.  10  . . 

SUCCOTASH 

.57% 

.80 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.76 

.86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

Tripie,  No.  2 . . . . 

.96 

_ 

. 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

Eastern 

Low  High 

.67  %>  .70 
.80  .87% 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

.  1.20 

.  1.50 

.82* 

. 

2.76 

3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

.97* 

5  1.10 

.75 

1.00 

3.26 

3.50 

TOMATOES 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

Solid  Pack 
.96  1.00 

..  1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

3.85 

4.00 

.47% 

.80 

.75 

.67’ 

..  .75 

.67', 

.92' 

5  1.00 

.95 

1.10 

.97'i 

...  2.90 

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10 

.40 

.42  V- 

.40 

.42'% 

With  puree 
.62%  .65 

.60 

.67 

.62' 

i  .6744 

.67% 

.70 

...  >5 

.95 

.82' 

*.  .90 

.85 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.97' 

...  2  65 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.... 

.40 
...  3.00 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.10 

Std.,  No.  i,  'Trim  1.035 . 

...  .37* 

4  . 

.35 

2.50 

.40 

2.75 

.62'% 

2.70 

2.80 

tomato  juice 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.70 

.80 

9.  7."> 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

2.76 

TURNIP  GREENS 

. 75 

.05 

.67% 

...  1.00 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

....  3.50 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fruits 


apples 

No.  10,  water . - . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

apple  sauce 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . — 

No.  2  . . 

No.  10  . 

apricots 

No.  2%.  Fancy..- . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%.  . . 

grapefruit  sections 

8  . . 

No.  2  . — . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . 

No.  1  . — . — 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

46  . . 

No.  6  . — . 

PEARS 

Keifcr,  Std.,  No.  2'ai . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2M» . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2V2... . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . - . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


2  35  . 

2.55  2.90 

3.25  . 


.75  .80 

3.00  3.25 

.67  Mi  . 

2.85  . 


Florida 


.85  .90 

2.25  2.45 


.47'.. 

.50 

1.10 

1.65 

1.65 

1.35 

1.35 

1.65 

1.90 

1.37'% 

4.60 

5.35 

2.90  3.00 


3.15  3.25 


.70 

3.35 


.  1.65  1.70 

.  1.40  1.50 

.  1.22  >/2  1.25 

Texas  California 

821-  ""hs  """■ 


.471..  .521.. 

1.10  . 


1.70  1.75 

1.50  1.65 

1.371^  1.40 
3.25  3.50 

5.60  5.75 

3.25  3.50 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Fey.,  No.  2*^ . . 

No.  10  . . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water... 
No.  2,  Preserved... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


2.15  2.25 

7.50  7.6.5 


1.00  1.10 


3.50  3.65 


BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10......—.. 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . - . . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . - 

No.  10  . — 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


1.35  1.45  1.45 

6.00  6.50 


1.07%  1.10 


1.10  1.20  1.15 

5.35  5.50  5.25 


1.45 

7.25 

7.50 

5.00 

7.25 

:  0 

:  4A 

5.00 

1.75 

1.40 

1.50 

6.00 


1.20 

1.35 

1.40 

5.60 

5.00 

6.25 

2.00 

2.15 

1.85 

1.95 

1.70 

1.80 

1.35 

6.00 


1.60  1.65 

.  .  6.00 

.  1.65 

.  6.50 

1.60  .  1.80 

.  .  2.0(1 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . — . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


No.  2,  19  0* 

.  1.25  . 

No.  2,  17  0* . 

.  1.12%  . 

LOBSTER 

FlaU,  1  lb . 

Uj  Ih  . 

.  6.50  6.60 

.  .3  25  3  25 

3.00  . 

%  lb . 

.  1.96  1.95 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

.95  1.06 

1.00  . 

.90  . 

1.16  1.25 

1.80  2.10 

1.60  1.75 

1.80  . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


1.95  2.05 

1.56  1.65 

1.65  1.80 

.  2.25 

1.25  1.30 

1.16  1.35 

.76  . 


1.80  1.90 

.96  1.05 

1.60  1.7.' 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% .  1.42%  1.47% 

Choice,  No.  2% .  .  1.25  1.40 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.17%  1.22% 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  .  .  .77^^  .80 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%— .  .  1.07%  1.10 

No.  10,  Fancy .  .  4.50  4.76 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack....  .  .  4.00  4.35 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  .  1.60  . 

No.  2%  .  .  1.80  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . -  .  .  1.40  . 

No.  2%  . . .  .  1.65  . 

Sliced,  SUndard,  No.  10 .  .  5.85  6.10 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  .  . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 .  .  . 


SHRIMP 


Southern 

No.  1,  Small . - .  .  . 

No.  1,  Medium . . .  .  .  . 

No.  1,  Large . —  .  1.10  1.15  . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.76  . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . —  3.26  .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..—..-  .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Carton . —  4.25  .  .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . —  3.00  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8 . - . .  .  1.70  1.7' 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’s .  .  3.26  3.3 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . — . 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s. 
.62%  ......  Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s... 

,72%  -  %8  . 

1.06  _ _  Vis  . 

1.60  .......  Light  Meat,  Is . 

2.40  _  %s  . 

6.00  _  V4S  . 


9.60  11.0 

5.25  6.5 

3.65  4.2 

9.00  10.5 

6.00  6.2 

3.60  3.85 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  ~  MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
I’umps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  Exhausters  for  all  size  cans,  includ¬ 
ing  No.  lO’s  (1  extra  long);  one  Ayars  Tomato  Peeler;  one 
Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker  for  No.  214s  and  No.  3s,  one  Lima 
Bean  Cleaner  and  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2368  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  Buck  Snipper  almost  new.  .Address  Box 
A-l'Ml,  The  Canning  Trade. 


1  OR  SALE — One  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model, 
a  apted  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Fine  opei’ating  condition. 
A!  ai  good-as-new  Robins’  Twin-Screw  Flotation  Whole  Grain 
(  in  n  Washer,  cheap.  Address  Box  A-2376,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Miscellaneous  items  of  canning  equipment. 
W  lie  us,  we  may  have  what  you  need  at  a  saving.  E.  B.  Gill 
Caiitiing  Co.,  Central  Lake,  Mich. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


VANTED — Used  or  rebuilt  automatic  filling  machine  for  dry 
!  duct  and  automatic  capper  and  seamer.  Address  Box  A-2373, 
'1  Canning  Trade. 


ANTED — Two  Urschel  Bean  Cutters  in  good  shape.  Best 
1  e.  Gervas  Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  New  Yoi’k. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
b  kled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
A  dress  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  for  tomatoes  and 
tomato  juice.  State  salary  and  references.  Address  Box  B-2378, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Salesmanager.  Having  served  years 
with  one  of  the  best  known  canned  foods  brokerage  houses, 
knowing  and  known  by  most  buyers  and  with  a  long  reputation 
as  a  salesman,  am  able  to  set  up  a  sales  department  for  a 
large  aggressive  canner.  Of  the  40  plus  class,  but  healthy  and 
active,  upon  immediate  call.  Address  Box  B-2375,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WRHAMPEff5;r7 


Our 

NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 


Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


ONLY  I  MINUTE 

IS  Nl 


1$  NECESSARY 


TOTAKE  APART  AND  ASSEMBLE 


Vdi£i^ 


THE 

OF  THIS  FlUER  AND  SYRUPER 

One  slip  pin  in  each  Valve  removes 
all  removable  parts  in  contact  with  the  juice  or 
brine.  Capacity  over  200  cans  per  minute. 

2  classes:  Stainless  Steel  or  Nickel  and  Bronze 
Tinned  and  Fittings,  7  —  10—15  and  25  pocket, 
models.  Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


Tmdc  iLTwitqnEiDt  CoiwnptAVKUsr  Westminster.  Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


July  10,  193d 


WHERE  TO  BUY 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  Wood 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Phelps  Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Md. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SUGAR 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


A  storekeeper  had  his  stock  insured  against  fire  and 
the  same  day  his  shop  and  all  his  merchandise  was 
burned  up  in  a  fire. 

This  seemed  suspicious  to  the  insurance  company, 
but  nothing  could  be  proved. 

However,  the  president  of  the  company,  to  relieve 
his  mind,  wrote  the  storekeeper  the  following  letter: 

“Dear  Sir:  You  took  out  an  insurance  policy  at 
11  A.M.  and  your  store  did  not  catch  fire  until  4:30 
P.M.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  delay?” 

Preacher:  Friends,  I  am  here  to  save  the  girls  of 
this  city. 

Man’s  Voice:  Will  you  save  me  a  blonde? 

Patron :  This  isn’t  a  portrait  of  me,  it’s  a  picture  of 
a  Westchester  roadhouse.  What’s  the  idea? 

Artist:  Don’t  get  excited.  I  strive  for  the  natural 
— you’re  inside  getting  a  drink. 

Patron :  Well,  I’ll  pay  you  when  I  come  out. 

On  the  WPA  one  of  the  men  spoke:  “I  dug  this  hole 
where  I  was  told  to  and  began  to  put  the  dirt  back  like 
I  was  supposed  to.  But  all  the  dirt  won’t  go  in.  What’ll 
I  do?” 

The  WPA  supervisor  pondered  the  problem.  Then: 
“I  have  it.  There’s  only  one  thing  to  do.  You’ll  have 
to  dig  the  hole  deeper.” 

Letty:  Why  don’t  you  wear  that  beautiful  under¬ 
wear  you  got  last  Christmas? 

Betty :  Oh,  I’m  saving  that  for  a  windy  day. 

Politician:  And  soon  there  will  come  a  time  when 
every  man  will  do  what  he  likes,  and  he’ll  be  made  to 
if  he  doesn’t. 

“Are  you  the  editor?”  inquired  a  furious  man  aT 
the  office  of  the  Western  Breeze. 

“I  am.” 

“Did  your  paper  say  I  was  a  liar?” 

“It  did  not.” 

“Did  it  say  I  was  a  scoundrel?” 

“It  did  not.” 

“Well,  some  paper  said  those  things.” 

“Possibly  it  was  our  contemporary  down  the  stree' 
This  paper  never  prints  stale  news.” 

A  busy  man  was  using  the  telephone.  “I  wai 
Murray  Hill  double-two,  double-two,”  he  said. 

“Two-Two,  two-two,”  replied  the  exchange  girl,  r 
proachfully. 

“All  right,”  said  the  man,  patiently,  “but  right  no^ 
just  get  me  the  number — I’ll  play  train  with  you  later 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

^JHanufaclurers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIMY,  liic. 

Packers  of  I^killips  Delicious  QualHif  Canned  fjoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  D .  S.  A. 


Ihe  Sixth  Edition  »/ 


‘'Every 


/!  Complete 

Go44/iAe  In 
Gannina 


A  complete,  practical  and  up>to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


Postage 

Prepaid 


Size  6x9;  360  pases,  Beautifully  Bound 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


•  In  the  shadow  of  the  Rockies  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  wonderful  conditions  for  seed  hreedinj:  at 
its  best. 

Deep  soil,  dry  climate,  irrigation  water  in  ahiin- 
dance,  long  sunshiny  days  and  cool  nights  make 
an  ideal  combination  for  the  production  of  high 
quality  Seed  Peas. 

ROGERS  IMPROVED  GRADUS  meets  the  re- 
quirements  for  a  frozen  pack.  The  dark  gr<  en, 
pointed  pods  are  well  fdlcd  with  large,  sweet,  w  in- 
kled,  tender  peas,  and  are  ready  to  harvest  ()5 
days  after  planting. 

Other  Recomiiiendations: 

THOMAS  LAXTOX  62  Days 
ALDKRMAN  72  Days 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

l-.sUiltlished  IH76 

308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.  -  -  -  -  CHICAGO,  i-L 

Breeders  and  Groirers 


